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The Wilson Indexes on 
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. ring the renowned Wilson Indexes to your institution with easy, 
unlimited local electronic access. WILSONTAPE provides 
machine-readable monthly tapes for each Wilson database in a uniform 
format that makes the data accessible with the same system of commands 
and protocols as your online catalog. 
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High-Quality Data 
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Wilson indexes offer access 
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The Wilson databases are 
available for licensing at an 
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of data. 



Integrate WILSONTAPE 
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Automation System 
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The Education of the 
Acquisitions Librarian: A Survey 
of ARL Acquisitions Librarians 

Karen A. Schmidt 

Acquisitions is an aspect of librarianship that is not regularly taught in li- 
brary schools. Many acquisitions librarians appear to believe that library 
schools should take a much greater role in their education. A survey of ac- 
quisitions librarians in Association of Research Libraries academic li- 
braries was conducted to determine the level of involvement expected from 
library schools, and the type of training needed. Respondents indicate that 
most of their training comes from on-the-job experiences and suggest that 
library schools need to add a relatively small amount of information about 
acquisitions to the curriculum to satisfy their needs. 



^Technical service librarians are con- 
stantly debating the relationship be- 
tween their daily work experiences and 
the education they have received in li- 
brary school. In recent years, articles 
such as those by Hill 1 and Selberg 2 have 
questioned the adequacy of training for 
cataloging. At the other end of the tech- 
nical services spectrum, acquisitions has 
been the object of the same sort of de- 
bate in articles by Hewitt' and others/ 
Even at local levels, presentations such 
as one at a recent California acquisitions 
discussion group, which discussed the 
paucity of acquisitions courses available 
to librarians, illustrate the intensity of 
feeling over this issue. 

Training in acquisitions is a particu- 
larly disturbing situation for the many 
librarians engaged in acquisitions work. 
Although an integral part of librarian- 
ship and the information cycle, acquisi- 
tions does not receive equal treatment in 



library school programs, and rarely re- 
ceives the attention in library school 
that other aspects of librarianship, such 
as reference, cataloging, and bibliogra- 
phy, receive. Informal discussion 
among acquisitions librarians from all 
types of libraries reveals a level of dis- 
content with their educational experi- 
ences and a growing demand that li- 
brary schools give more attention to 
their professional needs. 

Just how much attention library 
schools should give acquisitions and 
which aspects of acquisitions should be 
included in the curriculum are issues 
that have remained unclear. The inter- 
est in the topic and the many concerns 
expressed justified further research into 
the topic. As a result, a study of the edu- 
cational experiences and needs of acqui- 
sitions librarians was undertaken. 

To gather pertinent data, a survey of 
acquisitions librarians in Association of 
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Research Libraries (ARL) academic li- 
braries was conducted in 1988. This sub- 
group of acquisitions librarians includes 
those involved in many different aspects 
of the acquisitions process in the largest 
academic libraries in the United States. 
Because of the diversity of this group, 
some valuable extrapolations can be 
made about the training and educa- 
tional needs of acquisitions librarians as 
a whole. Excluded from this study are 
acquisitions librarians involved in spe- 
cialized acquisitions (for example law 
and music libraries). For the purposes of 
this study, acquisitions was defined as 
the ordering, claiming, and receiving of 
library materials, a definition that 
helped preclude the addition of those li- 
brarians who are involved in acquisi- 
tions in a tangential way, such as subject 
bibliographers. 

Hypotheses 

Because acquisitions work appears to re- 
ceive relatively little attention in the li- 
brary science curriculum, it is expected 
that acquisitions librarians have learned 
much of what they know from sources 
other than the library school classroom. 
Further, acquisitions librarians as a 
group appear to believe that library 
schools should take a more aggressive 
role in education for acquisitions, and, 
as a result, feel that there should be a 
positive relationship between formal 
training and the work they are required 
to perform each day. On the basis of 
these observations, two hypotheses were 
cast: (1) The majority of the professional 
training and development in acquisi- 
tions work for acquisitions librarians is 
learned outside the library science class- 
room; and (2) Acquisitions librarians 
believe that the majority of their acqui- 
sitions education should come from the 
library science classroom . 

The Survey 
Methodology 

As noted, a survey of ARL acquisitions 
librarians was determined to be the best 
way to collect data on educational expe- 
riences and needs. There is no compre- 
hensive listing of the acquisitions librari- 



ans in ARL libraries, because the Ameri- 
can Library Directory 6 lists only the 
heads of acquisitions departments, and 
then only for those libraries that volun- 
tarily supply this information. There- 
fore, the head acquisitions librarian in 
each ARL institution was telephoned 
and asked to identify the librarians in- 
volved in the acquisitions process in 
his/her library. This method insured 
current information and provided a 
mechanism for encouraging participa- 
tion in the survey. 

The study that was developed ob- 
tained basic demographic and educa- 
tional information, and gathered data 
on professional development activities, 
sources of library education for specific 
aspects of acquisitions, and attitudes 
about the places in which this training 
ought to take place. The survey method 
provided for the collection of the most 
current data, and imposed structure 
among dissimilar library and library ed- 
ucation experiences. Part I of the ques- 
tionnaire included eleven questions that 
elicited data from each librarian con- 
cerning demography, general library 
education, service as an acquisitions li- 
brarian, current position title, and at- 
tendance at selected national or regional 
acquisitions conferences. Part II in- 
cluded a series of questions concerning 
both formal and informal training for 
specific activities that are frequently a 
part of acquisitions work. The list of ac- 
quisitions activities, as seen in table 7, 
was developed from a 1986 survey of the 
duties of ARL acquisitions librarians. 7 
Respondents were asked to indicate both 
the amount of training they believed 
they had received in each task and the 
amount of training they believed they 
should have received from among five 
different sources. The sources of 
training — library school, on-the-job 
training, workshops and conferences, 
vendors, and other (intentionally not 
defined) — represent the broad spectrum 
from which acquisitions education can 
be obtained. The questionnaire was pre- 
tested by having six acquisitions librari- 
ans in non-ARL academic libraries com- 
plete the form. On the basis of their 
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responses, the questionnaire and cover 
letter were modified slightly to increase 
clarity. 

Each questionnaire was mailed with 
a stamped return envelope addressed to 
the researcher. Respondents were asked 
to return the questionnaires promptly. 
Librarians who did not respond within 
six weeks of the original mail date re- 
ceived a second follow-up question- 
naire. The initial mailing took place on 
December 20, 1987. Follow-up forms 
were mailed on February 18, 1988. A re- 
sponse rate of 70 % was established as a 
desirable level of participation, and this 
level was achieved after the follow-up 
questionnaire was mailed. The data 
were analyzed using the SPSS-PC+ sta- 
tistical program. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 218 
ARL librarians who were identified as 
being involved in acquisitions work. Of 
this number, 156 were returned, a re- 
turn rate of 71.5%. One hundred and 
forty-eight, or 67.9 % , were usable. The 
eight that were not usable included five 
cases in which the respondents believed 
that they did not fit the description of 
acquisitions librarian; one instance in 
which the librarian had retired and the 
form was returned unanswered by the 
staff; and two cases in which the forms 
were not filled out comprehensively and 
did not offer sufficient information to be 
usable. 

Data Presentation 

Demographic and Educational 
Information 

The questionnaire requested informa- 
tion about the gender and age of the re- 
spondents. In keeping with the rest of 
the academic librarian population, this 
group is predominantly female, by a 2: 1 
ratio (see table 1). The mean and me- 
dian age for ARL acquisitions librari- 
ans, as shown in table 2, is 42 years, 
while the mode is 37. Three persons did 
not give their age. The oldest librarian 
responding was 66 years of age, while 
the youngest was 26. The age distribu- 
tion is essentially normal. 

As shown in table 3, over 40% of the 
acquisitions librarians in ARL libraries 



TABLE 1 

Gender of Responding 
ARL Acquisitions Librarians 

Gender Freq; % 

Female 101 68.2 

Male 47 31.8 

Total 148 100.0 



TABLE 2 

Age of Responding ARL 
Acquisitions Librarians 



Age 
Range 


No. 


% 


Cumulative 

% 


26-30 


9 


6.2 


6.2 


31-35 


21 


14.5 


20.7 


36^:0 


32 


22.1 


42.8 


41-45 


32 


22.1 


64.9 


46-50 


21 


14.5 


79.4 


51-55 


15 


10.3 


89.7 


56-60 


12 


8.3 


98.0 


61-65 


2 


1.4 


99.4 


> 65 


1 


.7 


100.0 


Total 


145 


100.0 


100.0 


mean 


age = 42.2 median age - 
standard deviation = 10.4 


42.0 



TABLE 3 

Current Employment and 
Length of Service in 
Acquisitions 

Employed in acquisitions work 
more than 75% of rime? 



Total 



Range of Yrs. 


Yes 


No 


No 


% 


< 1 year 


13 




13 


88 


1-3 years 


23 


5 


28 


18.9 


4—6 years 


27 


4 


31 


20.9 


7-9 years 


14 


2 


16 


10.8 


> 9 years 


58 


2 


60 


40 5 


Total 


135 


13 


148 


100 



have worked in acquisitions more than 
nine years. Although the survey group 
was identified by telephoning ARL li- 
braries and requesting the names of li- 
brarians actively engaged in acquisi- 
tions work, the questionnaire verified 
this by asking if each respondent was en- 
gaged in acquisitions work more than 
75 % of his or her time. Ten percent of 
the respondents reported that they cur- 
rently worked less than 75 % in acquisi- 
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tions, but all had been involved with 
some aspect of acquisitions work at some 
point. Because of their close ties to the 
acquisitions process, and their subse- 
quent observations about professional 
activities and training in acquisitions, 
these respondents were retained in the 
survey group. 

Only five of the 148 librarians do not 
have M.L.S. degrees. Of these five, 
three are working on M.L.S. degrees. 
Two other persons were judged by the 
researcher to hold the equivalent of the 
M.L.S., one with a B.L.S. granted in 
1948, and another with a degree desig- 
nated only as "Paris" in 1964. 

The questionnaire asked from which 
school the degree was obtained. The 
largest group, about 13% , obtained de- 
grees from the University of Michigan, 
with the next two largest groups coming 
from Indiana University and Simmons 
College. The librarians from these three 
schools accounted for one-fourth of the 
acquisitions librarians who responded 
to the survey. A listing of schools and the 
number of graduates is shown in table 4. 

Fifty percent of those acquisitions li- 
brarians with M.L.S. degrees received 
that degree after 1974. The earliest de- 
gree reported was 1948, while the latest 
was 1988. While the largest number of 
degrees in this group of librarians was 
granted in 1971, and the next largest 
group in 1969, the dates of graduation 
are widely distributed over forty years. 
Table 5 shows the range and distribu- 
tion of M.L.S. graduation dates. Thir- 
teen people did not give the date in 
which their M.L.S. was granted. Be- 
cause each of these individuals gave in- 
formation about age, it was assumed 
that nonresponse was attributable to the 
position of this question on the page, 
where it was not as visible as other ques- 
tions, rather than indicating some reluc- 
tance to share data about one's age. 

Seven persons hold a doctorate as well 
as an M.L.S. The doctorates are in such 
subjects as Higher Education Adminis- 
tration (two), Curriculum Instruction 
and Media, Linguistics, History, French, 
and English (one each). These people 
represent less than 5 % of the total group . 



The questionnaire also solicited infor- 
mation about the training received in li- 
brary school. Of the 141 respondents 
who received a library science degree, 
more than one-half replied that they 
had received some acquisitions training 
in library school. Responses to this ques- 
tion were further analyzed by the type 
of training received, including intern- 
ships, graduate assistantships, practica 
programs, entire courses devoted to ac- 
quisitions, or through other courses. 
The training that most respondents re- 
ceived in acquisitions was through other 
courses, such as introduction to library 
science, collection development, man- 
agement of libraries, materials selec- 
tion, and technical services sources. 
About two-fifths of the respondents said 
that they had received at least some ac- 
quisitions training in this manner. 
Fewer than 10% reported taking an en- 
tire course in acquisitions. A cross- 
tabulation of this question with the 
schools reveals that separate courses 
have been taught at Brigham Young, 
George Peabody, Rutgers, Simmons, 
University of Arizona, University of Ca- 
lifornia-Los Angeles, University of 
Michigan, University of Missouri, and 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Continuing Education 

ARL acquisitions librarians were queried 
about their involvement in continuing 
education events that include discussions 
of acquisitions matters. Five annual and 
semiannual events, as well as four more 
general types of acquisitions meetings, 
were listed in the survey, and respon- 
dents were asked to indicate if they had 
attended these meetings or workshops, 
and the number of times they had at- 
tended since January 1984. Four of the 
events are regular parts of the American 
Library Association annual conferences 
and midwinter meetings (the Association 
for Library Collections & Technical Ser- 
vices (ALCTS) Resources Section Acqui- 
sitions Librarians/Vendors of Library 
Materials Discussion Group, the ALCTS 
Acquisitions Committee sessions, the AL- 
CTS Publisher/Vendor-Library Rela- 
tions Committee meetings, and the AL- 
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TABLE 4 

Library Schools and Number of Graduates by Ranking, 
Responding ARL Acquisitions Librarians 





No, of 


%of 


Name of School 


Graduates 


Total 


University of Michigan 


19 


13.10 


Indiana University 


8 


5.52 


Simmons College 


8 


5.52 


University of California-Berkeley 


7 


4.83 


University of Texas-Austin 


6 


4.14 


University of Wisconsin-Madison 


6 


4 14 


University of Illinois-Urbana-Champaign 


5 


3.45 


Brigham Young University 


4 


2.76 


Drexel University 


4 


2.76 


Emory University 


4 


2.76 


University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 


4 


2.76 


Florida State University 


3 


2.07 


George PeabodyAanderbilt 




2 07 


Louisiana State University 


3 


2.07 


SUNY-Albany 


3 


2.07 


University of Arizona 


3 


2.07 


University of Denver 


3 


2.07 


University of Hawaii 


3 


2.07 


University of Minnesota 


3 


2.07 


University of Missouri-Columbia 


3 


2 07 


University of Pittsburgh 


3 


2.07 


Case Western Reserve University 


2 


1.38 


Columbia University 


2 


1.38 


Kent State University 


2 


138 


Long Island University/C.W. Post 


2 


1.38 


SUNY-Buffalo 


2 


1.38 


Syracuse University 


2 


1,38 


Texas Women's University 


2 


1.38 


University of California-Los Angeles 


2 


1.38 


University of Chicago 


2 


1.38 


University of Iowa 


2 


1.38 


University of Tennessee 


2 


1.38 


Wayne State University 


2 


1.38 


Catholic University 


1 


.69 


Clarion University of Pennsylvania 


1 


.69 


Emporia State College of Kansas 


1 


.69 


Northern Illinois University 


I 


.69 


Paris* 


I 


.69 


Pratt Institute 


1 


.69 


Rosary College 


1 


.69 




1 
1 


69 


San Jose State University 


1 


.69 


University of Alabama 


I 


69 


University of Kentucky 


1 


69 


University of Maryland 


i 


.69 


University of Oklahoma 


1 


.69 


University of Southern California 


1 


.69 


University of Western Ontario 


1 


.69 


Western Michigan University 


I 


.69 


Total 


145 


100.00 


*No other identifier given 
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TABLE 5 

Range of Dates for M.L.S. 
Acquisitions Librarians 
Degrees Granted ARL 



Date Degree 


Recipients 


Cum. 


Granted 


No 


% 


% 


1948 


1 


.69 


69 


1952 


1 


.69 


1.38 


iyo4 


1 


.69 


2.07 


1955 


2 


39 


3.46 


1 (ICC 

19ob 


1 


69 


4.15 


1958 


1 


69 


4.84 


1960 


2 


1 39 


6 23 


1961 


1 


69 


6.92 


1962 


2 


139 


8.31 


1963 


5 


3 49 


11.80 


1964 


1 


.69 


12 49 


1965 


7 


4.89 


17.38 


1966 


6 


4.19 


21.57 


1967 


4 


2.79 


24.36 


1968 


4 


2.79 


27.15 


1969 


9 


6 29 


33.44 


1970 


3 


2.09 


36 23 


1971 


10 


6.99 


43.22 


1972 


4 


2.79 


46 01 


1973 


3 


2.09 


48.10 


1974 


4 


2 79 


50.89 


1975 


6 


4.19 


55.08 


1976 


7 


4.89 


59.97 


1977 


Z 


1.39 


61.36 


1978 


4 


2 79 


04.1.J 


1979 


6 


4.19 


68.34 


1980 


7 


4.89 


73.23 


1981 


6 


4.19 


77.42 


1982 


7 


4,89 


82 31 


1983 


6 


4.19 


86.50 


1984 


2 


1,39 


87.89 


1985 


3 


2.09 


89 98 


1986 


2 


1.39 


91.37 


1987 


4 


2.79 


94.16 


1988 


1 


.69 


94 85 


date not given 


8 


5.59 


100.0 


Total 


143 


100.00 





CTS Pre-Order and Pre-Cataloging 
Bibliographic Discussion Group meet- 
ings) . In addition, ALCTS (and its prede- 
cessor organization, the Resources and 
Technical Services Division (RTSD)) has 
sponsored a series of acquisitions work- 
shops, the Business of Acquisitions, 
throughout the country, both as pre- 
conferences to the annual ALA meeting 
and as independent workshops. The 
North American Serials Interest Group 
(NASIG) and the College of Charleston 



acquisitions conferences are two inde- 
pendently sponsored annual meetings of 
interest to acquisitions librarians. In ad- 
dition, some state library associations 
and other library consortia sponsor an- 
nual serials conferences or acquisitions 
meetings. Table 6 shows these meetings, 
the maximum number of times a librar- 
ian could have attended each meeting 
since January 1984, the average number 
of times respondents attended each meet- 
ing, and the number of persons respond- 
ing that they had never attended the 
meetings. Of the semi-annual ALCTS 
events, the most frequendy attended are 
the Resources Section Acquisitions Li- 
brarians/Vendors of Library Materials 
Discussion Group meetings (attended at 
least once by nearly two-thirds of the re- 
spondents), and the Publisher/ Vendor- 
Library Relations Committee meetings 
(attended by slightly more than one- 
half). Each of the meetings listed above 
was attended at least once by some pro- 
portion of the respondents. 

Several of the events had an average 
attendance of less than once for the 
whole population. Twenty-six respon- 
dents had never attended any of the 
meetings designated, and 20 had at- 
tended only a state library association 
acquisitions meeting. Over 75 % of the 
ARL acquisitions librarians responding 
had never attended, between January 
1984 and February 1988, the RTSD 
Business of Acquisitions workshops, an- 
nual serials conferences, the College of 
Charleston acquisitions conferences, or 
the NASIG meetings. 

The NASIG and the College of 
Charleston meetings have always been 
perceived as attracting a select group of 
acquisitions librarians, a notion that 
appears to be borne out by this survey. 
Only one-fifth of the respondents have 
ever attended a College of Charleston 
meeting, and fewer than one-fifth have 
attended the NASIG annual meetings. 
In the case of NASIG, this may be due 
in large part to the relative newness of 
this group (it first met in 1986). Re- 
spondents were asked to identify other 
acquisitions-related meetings they 
have attended. Eight respondents men- 
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tioned the annual Issues in Acquisitions 
meetings hosted by the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Sources of Acquisitions Training 

The final two questions solicited infor- 
mation concerning the sources of training 
for acquisitions work. The first of these 
questions asked respondents to note the 
proportion of education each received 
from one of five sources for each of fifteen 
different tasks. The sources of training in- 
cluded library school, on-the-job train- 
ing, workshops and conferences, vendors 
of library materials, and other (unspeci- 
fied) sources. The tasks listed consisted of 



an array of acquisitions activities typical 
of academic libraries. The tasks included 
order processes for monographs and seri- 
als, materials budget management, the 
publishing industry, vendor selection 
and evaluation, invoice and accounting 
techniques, business contracts, personnel 
management, acquisition of out-of-print 
and rare items, the relationship of acqui- 
sitions to the rest of the library, the acqui- 
sition of non-U. S. materials, gifts and ex- 
changes, serial check-in, bibliographic 
verification, claiming for monographs 
and serials, and the automation of acqui- 
sitions processes (see tables 7 and 8) . 
The second question used the same 



TABLE 7 



Education of Acquisitions Librarians by Task 
as Reported by ARL Acquisitions Librarians 



Tusk 



Library 
Sch<x>] 



On-the-job 
Training 



Workshops & 
Conferences 



Vendors 



Others 



Order processes: 
monos. & serials 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Max. 

Materials budget 
management 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Max. 

Publishing business 
Aggregate % 
Min. 
Max. 

Vendor selection 
& evaluation 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Max. 

Invoice & accounting 
techniques 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Max. 

Business contracts 
Aggregate % 
Min. 
Max. 

Personnel management 
Aggregate % 
Min. 
Max. 



2.19 
0.00 
40 00 



5.27 
0.00 
100.00 

. 7.49 
0.00 
60.00 



2.64 
0.00 
40.00 



.61 
0.00 
10.00 

2.22 
0.00 
50 00 

9.67 
0.00 
60 00 



85.87 
0.00 
100 00 



83.11 
0.00 
100.00 

61,76 
0.00 
100 00 



73.44 
0.00 
100.00 



88.79 
000 
100.00 

75 87 
0.00 
100.00 

69.23 
0.00 
100.00 



4 98 
0.00 
40.00 



5.97 
0,00 
40 00 

13.40 
0.00 
100.00 



11.28 
0.00 
50.00 



3.75 
0.00 
20.00 

5.23 
0.00 
30.00 

1396 
000 
60.00 



5.47 
0.00 
30,00 



2.47 
0.00 
25.00 

13.36 
0.00 
50.00 



9.13 
0.00 
40.00 



2.69 
0.00 
35.00 

8.34 
0.00 
50.00 

.27 
0.00 
1000 



1.49 

0.00 
70.00 



3.18 
0.00 
90.00 

3.99 
0.00 

100.00 



3,51 
0.00 
100.00 



4.16 
0.00 
100 00 

8.34 
000 
100.00 

6.87 
0.00 
100.00 
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Task 


Library 
School 


On-the-job 
Training 


Workshops & 
Conferences 


Vendors 


Otfesfs 


Acquiring o p. 
& rate items 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Max. 


3.42 
0.00 
50 00 


76.68 
0.00 
100.00 


8.32 
0.00 
100.00 


8.62 
0.00 
90.00 


2.96 
0.00 
90.00 


Relationship of 
acquisitions to 
rest of library 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Max, 


8.16 
0.00 

op SJ\) 


81.89 
0.00 
100.00 


5.66 
000 
50 00 


.49 
0.00 
10.00 


3.80 
0.00 
100 00 


Acquiring non-U. S. 
materials 

Aggregate % 

Min . 

Max. 


3 47 

A AA 
U.UU 

50.00 


77.95 
00 
100 00 


6.86 
0.00 
60.00 


9 42 

A AA 
U UU 

45.00 


2.30 
0.00 
90 00 


Gifts & exchanges 
Aggregate % 
Min . 
Max. 


4.24 

U UU 

40.00 


82.78 

n OA 
U.UU 

100.00 


7.16 
0.00 
65,00 


1.39 

A AA 
U.UU 

20.00 


4.43 
0.00 
100 00 


Serial check-in 
Aggregate % 
Min. 
Max, 


3.66 
0.00 

A A AA 
4U UU 


81 07 
0.00 

1 AA AA 
1UU.UU 


6.14 
0.00 

CA AA 
DU.UU 


4.70 
0.00 

1 AA AA 
LUU.UU 


4.43 
0.00 

1 AA AA 
1UU.UU 


Bibliographic 
verification 

Aggregate % 

Min, 

Max. 


14.52 
0.00 

oc; on 

yo.oo 


78 78 
0.00 
100 00 


2.49 
0.00 
50.00 


.74 
0.00 
20 00 


3.47 
0.00 
100 00 


Claiming for 
monos, & serials 

Aggregate % 

Min 

Max 


2.76 
0.00 
75 00 


85.53 
0.00 
100 00 


3.26 
0.00 
40 00 


5.39 
0.00 
50 00 


3.06 
0,00 
100 00 


Automation of 
acquisitions 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Max. 


4.68 
0.00 
80.00 


67.21 
0.00 
100.00 


14.39 
0.00 
8.5.00 


9.78 
0.00 
50.00 


3 94 
0.00 
100.00 



variables, but asked respondents to con- 
sider from which sources they believed 
each of these tasks should have been 
learned. For each task, respondents 
were asked to indicate the proportion 
that should be received from each source 
(see tables 9 and 10) . With the exception 
of two forms that were deemed unusable 
for this analysis, all respondents com- 
pleted the questionnaire as requested. 

The data from these questions were 
tabulated in two ways. The first was a 
tabulation of the sources of education 



with all fifteen tasks taken as a whole. 
This allowed library school education to 
be compared to other sources of educa- 
tion for acquisitions librarianship (e.g., 
on-the-job training). In the second anal- 
ysis, the overall response to each task 
was analyzed to identify from which 
source each was or should have been 
learned. For example, responses to the 
task "gifts and exchanges" were tabu- 
lated to see how much was learned from 
each of the five sources. The source 
"other" was purposely left without defi- 
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TABLE 8 



Where Education for Acquisition Should Occur 
Perception by Task, ARL Acquisitions Librarians 



Task 



Library 
School 



On-the-job 
Training 



Workshops & 
Conferences 



Vendors 



Others 



Order processes: 
monos; & serials 

Aggregate % 19 89 63 80 10.01 5.79 .51 

Min. 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 

Max. 50.00 100.00 30.00 30.00 10.00 

Materials budget 
management 

Aggregate % 27.96 56 62 10.63 2.13 2.66 

Min 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 

Max. 80 00 100.00 50 00 25.00 100.00 

Publishing business 

Aggregate % 30 63 44.34 13.93 9.55 1.55 

Min 0.00 0,00 0.00 0.00 0.00 

Max 100.00 100.00 40.00 50.00 30.00 

Vendor selection 
& evaluation 

Aggregate % 22.01 54.65 13.03 7.89 2.42 

Min 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0,00 

Max. 100.00 100.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 

Invoice & accounting 
techniques 

Aggregate % 19.05 70.08 5.36 2.22 3.29 

Min 0.00 0.00 0.00 0,00 0.00 

Max. 80.00 100,00 40.00 30.00 100.00 

Business contracts 

Aggregate % 26.39 54.40 10.31 4.17 4.73 

Min 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 

Max. 90 00 100.00 50.00 50.00 100.00 

Personnel management 

Aggregate % 31.36 47.88 17.27 1.27 2.22 

Min. 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 

Max. 90.00 100.00 50 00 15 00 100.00 

Acquiring o.p. 
rare items 

Aggregate % 23 99 54.35 11 19 9.67 .80 

Min, 0,00 0.00 0.00 0.00 00 

Max. 100.00 100.00 50.00 50.00 20.00 

Relationship of 
acquisitions to 
rest of library 

Aggregate % 3.5.23 54.53 8.26 1.44 54 

Min. 0,00 0.00 0.00 0,00 0.00 

Max 100.00 100.00 35.00 15.00 10.00 

Acquiring non-U.S. 
materials 

Aggregate % 24.33 54,07 10.99 8.97 1.64 

Min. 0.00 0.00 0,00 0,00 0.00 

Max. 100.00 100.00 40.00 50.00 20,00 
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Tusk 


Library 
School 


On-the-job 
Training 


Workshops & 
Conferences Vendors 


Others 


Gifts & exchanges 
Aggregate % 
Min. 
Max. 


23.16 
0.00 
90.00 


6160 
0.00 
100.00 


10.17 2.58 
0,00 0.00 
55.00 25.00 


2.49 
0.00 
40.00 


Serial check-in 
Aggregate % 
Min. 
Max 


17.15 
0.00 
90.00 


69 00 
00 
100 00 


7.61 4.46 
0,00 0.00 
35.00 30.00 


1.78 
0.00 
30.00 


Bibliographic 
verification 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Max. 


32.55 
0.00 
100.00 


57.59 
00 
100.00 


5.92 2 16 
0.00 0.00 
30.00 20.00 


1.78 
0.00 
30 00 


Claiming for 
monos..& serials 

Aggregate % 

Min. 

Mux. 


16.80 
0,00 
90.00 


67.57 
00 
100.00 


6.32 6.95 
0.00 0.00 
35 00 45.00 


2 36 
0.00 
30.00 


Automation of 










acquisitions 
Aggregate % 
Min. 
Max. 


27.89 
0.00 
90.00 


46.41 
0.00 
100.00 


15 36 8.57 
0,00 0.00 
50.00 40.00 


1.77 
0.00 
50.00 






TABLE 9 






Education of Acquisitions Librarians by Source 
as Reported by ARL Acquisitions Librarians 




Source 


Minimum 


Men ii 


Maximum 


Std. Dev. 


Library school 


0.00 


5.00 


52.00 


12.09 


On-the-job 
training 


0.00 


78.00 


100,00 


15.62 


Workshops & 
conferences 


0.00 


7 52 


38.00 


4.86 


Vendors 


000 


5 48 


18,00 


2.89 


Other 


0.00 


4.00 


55.00 


7.62 






TABLE 10 






Where education for Acquisitions Should Occur, 
Perception by Source, ARL Acquisitions Librarians 




Source 


Minimum 


Mean 


Maximum 


Std, Dev 


Library school 


0.00 


26.28 


77.67 


15.59 


On-the-job 
training 


0.00 


58.46 


100.00 


i o an 
iy.oU 


Workshops & 
conferences 


0.00 


10.44 


28.33 


6.22 


Vendors 


0.00 


2.61 


19.00 


3.94 


Other 


0.00 


2,21 


46.67 


4.71 
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nition, and several respondents offered 
explanations of what each meant by 
"other." The overwhelming interpreta- 
tion of this term was the reading of pro- 
fessional literature. Other responses 
include work in acquisitions as a non- 
professional, site visits to other libraries, 
work in the catalog department (this re- 
lated specifically to the task "biblio- 
graphic verification") , and one response 
of "figured it out myself." 

Data Analysis 

According to a 1987 Library Journal re- 
port, the academic librarian pool in the 
United States is approximately three- 
quarters female and one-quarter male. 
In contrast, the ARL acquisitions librar- 
ians group has a greater percentage of 
males (about one-third). Two-thirds of 
ARL acquisitions librarians are 45 years 
of age or younger, as opposed to the 
ARL population as a whole, in which 
55 % are 45 years of age or younger. This 
differential may be due to the relatively 
recent trend toward recognizing acqui- 
sitions activities as distinct from collec- 
tion development and bibliography ac- 
tivities, a change that might have had 
the effect of creating more positions 
within acquisitions in recent years to 
which newer members of the profession 
are attracted. There are about 8 % more 
females than males who have worked in 
acquisitions less than seven years, and 
about 8 % more males than females who 
have worked seven years or more. 

The same Library Journal (LJ) report 
lists placements by schools attended and 
types of libraries. A cross-check of the 
percentage of placements in college and 
university libraries reported in the LJ 
study compared with the schools from 
which the ARL acquisitions librarians 
graduated yielded no correlation what- 
soever. The Estabrook-Heim report in 
American Libraries' notes that the 
American Library Association pool they 
studied has 4.2% of women and 19.5% 
of men who hold Ph.D., Ed.D., or 
D.L.S. degrees. The total percentage of 
ARL acquisitions librarians holding one 
of these advanced degrees is much 
lower, 4.7% . One expects that the ma- 



jority of those with advanced degrees 
move to positions of greater responsibil- 
ity or become library school faculty 
members, and do not stay in acquisitions 
work. 

Very few ARL acquisitions librarians 
were exposed to formal training in ac- 
quisitions beyond a course that included 
some information about acquisitions. 
Only about one-eighth of all ARL acqui- 
sitions librarians had taken a practicum 
or served as an intern or graduate assis- 
tant in acquisitions. More than half of 
the responding ARL acquisitions librari- 
ans (56%) received some form of train- 
ing in acquisitions in library school. In 
some cases, it is surprising that these in- 
dividuals pursued this aspect of librari- 
anship as a career. One individual re- 
ported taking a course devoted strictly to 
acquisitions and proceeded to complain 
at length about the content ("It was a 
lousy course"). Another librarian noted 
that his exposure to acquisitions was a 
Friday afternoon session of biblio- 
graphic verification of several titles. 
Students were allowed to leave as soon 
as they finished their assignments. "I 
was the last to find my titles. It's amaz- 
ing that I accepted a job in acquisitions 
in spite of this." 

As noted earlier, less than 10% of re- 
spondents took a course devoted solely to 
acquisitions. The presence or absence of 
a course in acquisitions does not seem to 
have affected a librarian's decision to 
work in acquisitions in ARL libraries. As 
noted earlier, respondents were most 
likely to have taken a course in which ac- 
quisitions was included as part of the 
content. Only 5% of ARL acquisitions 
librarians had a graduate assistantship 
in acquisitions. The survey did not col- 
lect details of the contents of graduate 
assistantships, practica, or internships, 
and a comparison of the level of work 
and the kinds of experiences acquisitions 
librarians had in these settings is not pos- 
sible. 

Task Analysis 

The proportion of training in acquisi- 
tions that ARL acquisitions librarians 
reported receiving was compared to the 
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perception of training in acquisitions 
needed in each of the fifteen tasks. The 
response in every category showed that 
the overwhelming majority of the ARL 
acquisitions librarians received training 
in each task through on-the-job train- 
ing. The task least likely to have been 
learned in library school was "invoice 
and accounting techniques" (less than 
1 % learned about this in library school) , 
while the task most likely to have been 
learned was "bibliographic verifica- 
tion" (over 14% of what was learned 
about this task was learned in library 
school). While most information came 
from on-the-job training, the learning 
of tasks denoted by the phrases "publish- 
ing business" and "acquiring o.p. and 
rare items" were almost equally distrib- 
uted between workshops and vendors 
(about 13% learned about publishing 
from each of these two sources, and 
about 8% learned about rare book ac- 
quisitions from these two sources) . The 
task most likely to have been learned 
from the "other" source is "business con- 
tracts," at over 8 % . 

Since the tasks themselves range from 
the general (e.g., "publishing business") 
to the specific (e.g., "invoice and ac- 
counting techniques"), it is not surpris- 
ing that the more general tasks are more 
likely to be learned in library school. For 
example, "personnel management," 
"bibliographic verification," and "the 
relationship of acquisitions to the rest of 
the library" are all areas of librarianship 
that can be easily tied to other areas of 
study, and can be perceived as tasks that 
can be applied generally to a number of 
other positions within librarianship. 
Conversely, more specific tasks, such as 
"invoice and accounting techniques," 
"claiming for monographs and serials," 
and "business contracts" are apt to be 
library-specific, and less likely to be 
learned in library school . By a margin of 
four to one, the more general tasks were 
more likely to be learned in library 
schools than the less general tasks. 

In their answers about where tasks 
should be learned, respondents indi- 
cated that for each task, library schools 
should provide a greater portion of their 



education for acquisitions work. Like- 
wise, they believed on-the-job training 
should provide less of their preparation 
for acquisitions librarianship. Overall, 
respondents suggested that 20 % more of 
each task should be taught in library 
school, and 20% less learned on-the- 
job. Those responding felt that approxi- 
mately 30-35% of what they know 
about the publishing business, the rela- 
tionship of acquisitions to the rest of the 
library, bibliographic verification, and 
personnel management should be 
learned from library school, and that 
20-30 % of what is learned about mate- 
rials budget management, vendor selec- 
tion and evaluation, business contracts, 
the acquisition of rare and foreign 
items, gifts and exchanges, and the auto- 
mation of acquisitions should come 
from their library school education. It is 
important to note, however, that there 
was no task listed for which the respon- 
dents felt that library schools should 
take the lead responsibility in training. 
As with the generalized and specialized 
comparisons drawn above, respondents 
appeared to feel that education for more 
specialized tasks, such as claiming and 
invoicing procedures, should be left to 
experience gained through on-the-job 
training. 

Sources of Education 

When responses were analyzed to re- 
view all acquisitions tasks by the source 
of education for those tasks, ARL acqui- 
sition librarians had reported that, by a 
margin of 15:1, acquisitions tasks were 
learned through on-the-job training 
rather than through library school edu- 
cation. This ratio fell to 2:1 when re- 
spondents were asked to note from 
whence they believe training should 
come. Overall, the reported percentages 
of actual sources of education were li- 
brary school (5%), on-the-job training 
(78%), workshops and conferences 
(8 % ) , vendors (5 % ) , and "other" (4 % ) . 
When asked from where such training 
should come, the group believed those 
percentages should be 26 % , 58 % , 10 % , 
3% , and 2% , respectively. Respondents 
believe, therefore, that as an overall 
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source for acquisitions education, li- 
brary schools need add only a relatively 
small amount of additional course work 
in acquisitions to their curriculum to be 
perceived as meeting the needs of acqui- 
sitions training. On-the-job training ap- 
pears to remain the training of choice for 
acquisitions librarians. This could be 
because of the specialized business needs 
of the libraries in which these librarians 
are involved. There appears to be a need 
for somewhat more workshops and con- 
ferences on acquisitions than are now 
available. However, because many of 
the respondents were not active in at- 
tending the meetings currently avail- 
able, this might suggest that better com- 
munication is needed to advertise what 
is already organized, or, alternatively, 
that the meetings available simply do 
not fill any present needs. 

Vendors play a proportionally small 
role in the educational experience of ac- 
quisitions librarians. In only five of the 
fifteen tasks were vendors mentioned as 
being marginally more important 
sources of training than workshops and 
conferences, including order processes, 
business contracts, acquisition of rare 
and out-of-print items, acquisition of 
non-U. S. materials, and claiming. This 
was a surprising finding, since casual 
conversation among acquisitions librar- 
ians indicates that vendors are impor- 
tant sources of training and informa- 
tion. Vendors are active participants in 
workshops and conferences related to 
acquisitions matters, however, and a 
combination of workshop and confer- 
ence attendance and education from 
vendors accounts for up to 26% of the 
education ARL acquisitions librarians 
receive in those specific tasks that affect 
vendor-library relations, such as the 
"'publishing business." 

Workshops and conferences were per- 
ceived as needing to be a slightly more 
important part of continuing education 
and professional development. Vendors' 
roles in education were not perceived as 
needing to be increased, and should re- 
main a subsidiary role in acquisitions 
education. No one thought vendors 
should be responsible for the training of 



more than approximately 13% of any 
task, regardless of how closely aligned 
that task is to the business aspects of ac- 
quisitions. 

The survey revealed that one library 
school, the University of Michigan, has 
a far greater number of graduates work- 
ing as acquisitions librarians than do 
other library schools. Thirteen percent 
of ARL acquisitions librarians received 
their M.L.S. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, while the schools scor- 
ing the next highest percentages had less 
than 6 % and 9 % , respectively. In addi- 
tion, the University of Michigan was the 
only school offering not only courses in 
acquisitions, but also practica, intern- 
ships, and graduate assistantships in ac- 
quisitions. A conversation with faculty 
at the University of Michigan library 
school 1 " shed little light on why the Uni- 
versity of Michigan produced a substan- 
tial number of ARL acquisitions librari- 
ans. It was suggested that the presence 
on the library school faculty of Mary 
Carter, Wallace Bonk, and Rose Mary 
Magrill, who coauthored the fourth edi- 
tion of the Carter and Bonk classic, 
Building Library Collections," was an 
important factor in the emphasis of ac- 
quisitions in the selection process. The 
internship program at the University of 
Michigan library may also have pro- 
vided an opportunity for work in acqui- 
sitions that might not be found in other 
library schools. In addition, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan faculty who were inter- 
viewed felt that the library and library 
school have enjoyed a much closer rela- 
tionship than other libraries and library 
schools, a situation that can promote 
better education in some of the practical 
aspects of librarianship. It appears that 
an overall program of both classroom in- 
struction and in-library training serves 
as a useful vehicle for providing educa- 
tion for acquisitions. It is not clear from 
results of the survey whether prospec- 
tive librarians wishing to specialize in 
acquisitions chose the University of 
Michigan because of their program, 
whether the University of Michigan Li- 
braries encouraged its nonprofessional 
acquisitions staff to attend library 
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school and specialize in acquisitions, or 
whether some other factor might have 
influenced the number of graduates 
later working in acquisitions. There are 
several library schools established in 
universities with major libraries that do 
not produce a large number of acquisi- 
tions librarians, leading one to suppose 
that the University of Michigan library 
school approaches acquisitions in a 
manner somewhat different from other 
library schools. 

Conclusions 

Two hypotheses were proposed con- 
cerning the amount of training and de- 
velopment for acquisitions. The first hy- 
pothesis proposed that the largest 
amount of professional training and de- 
velopment in acquisitions work occurs 
outside the classroom. Respondents re- 
ported that 95% of their professional 
training and development comes from 
sources and experiences outside the li- 
brary school classroom. This hypothesis, 
therefore, is supported by the findings of 
the survey. 

The second hypothesis proposed that 
acquisitions librarians believe most of 
their professional training and develop- 
ment ought to come from the library sci- 
ence classroom. ARL acquisitions li- 
brarians responded that 26% of their 
acquisitions training should come from 
library school, and, based on these find- 
ings, this hypothesis is not supported. As 
discussed earlier, respondents believe 
that over half of their training should 
come from on-the-job training, and the 
rest from library school, workshops and 
conferences, vendors, and reading in the 
professional literature. 

Analysis of the survey data reveals 
that acquisitions librarians learn most of 
what they know about acquisitions 
through on-the-job training, and be- 
lieve that, in general, this is an appro- 
priate place for training in acquisitions. 
Informal training in acquisitions — 
through workshops and conferences, 
professional reading, and some vendor 
training — is an important component in 
acquisitions education. 

One implication of this particular 



study is that, at least in the case of acqui- 
sitions, avowed attitudes about library 
education are not fully supported by the 
answers given in this survey. Acquisitions 
librarians do indeed report feeling that li- 
brary schools should take more responsi- 
bility in training for acquisitions, but the 
amount of additional training they re- 
port is needed through this survey is rela- 
tively small. No single aspect of acquisi- 
tions listed in the survey was believed to 
be the sole responsibility of library 
schools. Nevertheless, this relatively 
small addition to library science pro- 
grams is critical to the education of all li- 
brarians, not just acquisitions librarians. 
Much of what acquisitions librarians 
want added to the curriculum would be 
useful components to any librarian's edu- 
cation: a working knowledge of the pub- 
lishing industry, budgeting techniques, 
and negotiating business contracts, to 
name a few, are all arguably useful to a 
wide range of librarians in many settings. 
Many of the negative feelings about li- 
brary science education for acquisitions 
might be attributed to a general uneasi- 
ness about the role of librarians, the na- 
ture of the profession, and perhaps more 
importantly, the perceived value and 
professionalism of acquisitions work. 
There is not a generally agreed-upon par- 
adigm for librarianship, and each facet 
of training falls under scrutiny at various 
times to determine which components 
are professional. There still is not the 
widespread public recognition that li- 
brarianship is a profession in the same 
sense as is the law or medicine, a situation 
that can lead to a general uneasiness 
among librarians about their worth to so- 
ciety. One way to validate what librari- 
ans do is to make certain it is taught in li- 
brary schools. If it is not taught in library 
schools, then one can expect urgent ques- 
tions about the professional nature of 
that particular aspect of library work. 

Other surveys concerning the curric- 
ula of library schools do not indicate 
that acquisitions is a needed addition to 
the study of librarianship. For example, 
a 1985 study by White and Paris 12 of em- 
ployers' preferences about library school 
curricula does not mention acquisitions 
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as a separate course. Instead, general 
and specialized courses in technical ser- 
vices and collection development, as 
well as courses in administration and 
personnel, were recommended for the 
library school curriculum. The results of 
this survey of ARL acquisitions librari- 
ans support this conclusion, in that there 
is no overwhelming evidence from ac- 
quisitions librarians themselves that li- 
brary schools are completely failing to 
address their educational obligations. 
One of the ironies of this response con- 
cerning where acquisitions should be 
taught is that frequently one cannot 
imagine that which does not exist. Ac- 
quisitions is not taught — generally 
speaking— so therefore it is difficult to 
imagine that it should be taught. 
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Backlog Management: 
Estimating Resources Needed to 
Eliminate Arrearages 

Sally A. Rogers 

Samples were drawn from two "historic" cataloging backlogs (one general 
and one consisting of Slavic language materials) at the Ohio Slate Univer- 
sity. Collection development, cataloging, and preservation evaluations of 
the samples were used to estimate how many items were still wanted and to 
dei ermine the resources that would be required to process those items. The 
results of these studies were used to determine that reduction of the general 
backlog could he accomplished as part of the regular workflow because 
only approximately one- fourth of the materials were still wanted. How- 
ever, reduction of the Slavic backlog would require a special project due to 
a higher retention rate and the language expertise required for processing. 



T j ibrary Literature covering 1986- 
1989 lists eleven articles on cataloging 
backlogs; only six are listed for the pe- 
riod 1955-1985. These figures suggest 
that backlogs again are becoming the 
major concern that they were in the 
early 1950s, when the Journal of Cata- 
loging and Classification devoted an en- 
tire issue (Fall 1951) to the topic. The Li- 
brary of Congress recently developed an 
"arrearage reduction management 
plan" to address its mind-boggling back- 
log of 38 million unprocessed items. Im- 
plementation of the plan is dependent 
upon the appropriation of funds by 
Congress. 1 

That backlogs exist in many libraries 
is no secret — surveys have shown that 
they are common (although the term 
"backlog" has been defined in various 



ways). Behrens and Smith surveyed 112 
academic libraries in the United States 
holding more than 250,000 volumes and 
found that backlogs existed in 44 (85 % ) 
of the 52 responding libraries." Agnew, 
Landram, and Richards conducted a 
survey of Association of Research Li- 
braries (ARL) member libraries in 1984 
and found that 68 (77%) of the 88 re- 
sponding libraries had backlogs repre- 
senting from 1 % to 10 % of their total 
collections. More than three-fourths of 
the libraries with backlogs had had 
them over ten years. 1 These results were 
consistent with those obtained by Pi- 
ternick when he surveyed ARL libraries 
and selected others in 1968. At that 
time, 67 of the 86 responding libraries 
(78%) had backlogs. 1 These studies im- 
ply that backlogs did not disappear dur- 
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ing the 1960s and 1970s even though 
they were mentioned infrequently in the 
library literature. 

A distinction must be made between 
"normal" and "historic" processing 
backlogs. "Normal" backlogs routinely 
develop whenever the volume of incom- 
ing materials is high and sometimes are 
used to stabilize the cataloging work- 
flow when the volume is low. They also 
might be created purposefully by li- 
braries preferring to wait for cataloging 
copy or authority records to become 
available from the bibliographic net- 
works. "Normal" backlogs probably are 
desirable as long as they can be con- 
tained; that is, as long as periods of 
backlog growth are offset regularly by 
periods of backlog reduction. 

In contrast, the "historic" backlogs 
found in many libraries often consist of 
thousands of volumes that have been 
awaiting cataloging for years. Of the 60 
libraries that participated in the 1989 
National Shelflist Count, 27 (45%) re- 
ported that they had processing back- 
logs of more than 20,000 volumes. The 
median backlog size for these 27 li- 
braries was 70,000 volumes. 5 Backlogs 
of this size take up valuable storage 
space that possibly could be put to better 
use. Many of the materials are likely to 
be outdated and might no longer be 
worthwhile additions to the library's 
collections. Some volumes are unusable 
due to physical deterioration. While 
"historic" backlogs can stabilize the cat- 
aloging workflow in times of severe fi- 
nancial exigency when materials bud- 
gets are drastically reduced, they are not 
desirable. They are evidence of a pro- 
longed imbalance in the scheme of tech- 
nical processing that should be ad- 
dressed by library administrators. 

Backlogs develop when more materi- 
als are acquired than can be processed. 
There are various reasons why this im- 
balance occurs. White and Roos cite 
materials budgets, staffing levels in cat- 
aloging departments, special projects 
such as retrospective conversion, 
collection-development policies, and 
cataloging priorities of the Library of 
Congress as factors that can contribute 



to the growth of backlogs.'' Another fac- 
tor suggested by Dwyer is the quality of 
the records used for copy cataloging; 
when records must be corrected or im- 
proved before they can be used, catalog- 
ing is more time consuming.' Intner at- 
tributes the current backlog crisis to the 
increasing variety of materials being 
published, the conversion to computer- 
ized systems, a more complicated cata- 
loging code, and shrinking processing 
budgets. s 

Various methods of eliminating, con- 
trolling, and providing access to back- 
logs have been described by Halverson," 
Harcourt,'" Miller and Ford," 
Moomaw, 12 and Share. 13 The reported 
strategies include attacking the backlog 
through special projects, integrating 
backlogged materials with the regular 
workflow, accepting more cataloging 
copy with less editing, providing tempo- 
rary or abbreviated cataloging, expand- 
ing the role of paraprofessional staff, 
and improving the efficiency of 
workflows and procedures. These strat- 
egies are based on the assumption that 
everything in the backlog should be cat- 
aloged. If library administrators ques- 
tion whether materials acquired many 
years earlier are still worth adding to the 
collection, a "reselection" project like 
the one initiated by the Library of Con- 
gress in 1983 to weed out unneeded 
items can significantly reduce the num- 
ber of materials requiring cataloging. 1J 

When backlogs are large, old, and of 
uncertain origin, it can be difficult to 
know what approach to use and where 
to start to gain control. Intner suggests 
"bibliographic triage" might be neces- 
sary. She discusses several possible an- 
swers to the question of what should be 
cataloged first and stresses the impor- 
tance of knowing the costs and long- 
range effects associated with each alter- 
native. 1 ' Sampling can be a useful tool 
for assessing the nature of a large back- 
log in order to determine the cost and 
impact of various backlog management 
and elimination strategies. White and 
Roos describe a backlog assessment proj- 
ect conducted at the University of Wyo- 
ming Library in 1986. A random sample 
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of 660 titles was surveyed using 16 varia- 
bles to gather data to be used to improve 
backlog management techniques. 1 " 

This paper describes a backlog assess- 
ment project recently conducted at the 
Ohio State University Libraries (OSUL) 
to facilitate the elimination of two his- 
toric backlogs. The desire to provide im- 
proved access to these materials and the 
need to prevent them from physically 
deteriorating were two concerns that 
prompted the study. Uncataloged mate- 
rials at OSUL are assigned control num- 
bers and are included in the Libraries' 
online catalog, the Library Control Sys- 
tem (LCS) . While library patrons gener- 
ally do not have physical access to these 
materials, author and title access is pro- 
vided by LCS. Rush cataloging is done 
in response to any patron request for an 
unprocessed item (about 1,200 a year). 

According to the survey conducted by 
Behrens and Smith, 63.6% of the aca- 
demic libraries reporting that they had 
backlogs were providing some type of 
public access to their uncataloged mate- 
rials. 1 ' However, as Piternick wrote, 
"Materials acquired by a library but 
whose presence in the library is inade- 
quately recorded and displayed are of lit- 
tle use to the library's users.""' Even 
when brief record access to backlog ma- 
terials is provided, the real issue is still ad- 
equacy of access. Generally, backlogs 
consist of library materials that are less 
accessible than they should be. The tech- 
nological advances that are rapidly im- 
proving access to all kinds of information 
are raising the expectations of library us- 
ers and making the continued existence of 
large historic backlogs unacceptable. 

The Research Questions 

A logical first step in coping with the 
challenges presented by historic back- 
logs is to estimate the resources that 
would be required to eliminate the ar- 
rearages. At OSUL a project was de- 
signed to evaluate random samples from 
two large monographic backlogs to 
which no materials had been added for 
over a decade. One backlog consisted of 
Slavic language materials; the other 
consisted primarily of social science and 



humanities materials in English and 
western European languages. Both the 
Slavic and general backlogs included 
fiction and nonfiction works. The goal 
of the project was to determine: (1) how 
many items were still wanted for the Li- 
braries' collections; (2) how much cata- 
loging copy was available for those 
items; and (3) how many were in poor 
physical condition. The results of these 
evaluations would help OSUL staff esti- 
mate the resources required to eliminate 
the two backlogs. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Generating the Samples 

Materials in the Slavic language backlog 
being studied all had control numbers be- 
ginning with "PRES," while those in the 
general backlog had numbers beginning 
with "PREA." Computer-generated ran- 
dom samples were drawn from LCS us- 
ing these control number prefixes to de- 
fine the populations to be studied. 
Although the sample sizes were not se- 
lected to ensure certain levels of confi- 
dence and precision, the samples were 
large enough to obtain a standard error 
of less than 6 % with a 95 % confidence 
level for all but the last stage of the study. 
For the final stage, which was conducted 
with substantially reduced sample sizes, 
a standard error of less than 6.5 % with a 
90 % confidence level was obtained. 

In early 1987, two samples of 300 ti- 
tles were drawn from the records for the 
Slavic backlog (23,540 items). Since the 
brief LCS record used for uncataloged 
materials includes the publication date, 
it was possible to generate samples con- 
sisting of 300 titles published in or before 
1945 and 300 published after 1945. This 
stratification by imprint date was rec- 
ommended by a library faculty member 
with specialized knowledge of Slavic 
publications. An analysis of the publica- 
tion dates of the Slavic backlog materi- 
als indicated that about 71 % of the 
23,540 items were post-1945 imprints. 
Therefore, in taking a sample of 300 ti- 
tles from each stratum, a proportion- 
ately larger sample of the pre-1945 im- 
prints was taken. 
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In early 1988, a sample consisting of 
990 titles was taken from the LCS rec- 
ords for the general backlog materials 
(20,719 items). An analysis of the publi- 
cation dates of the general backlog ma- 
terials indicated that about 25 % of the 
items were post-1945 imprints. No 
stratification by imprint date was rec- 
ommended in sampling the general 
backlog. 

Preliminary Searching 

The control number, author, title, and 
publication date for each sample item 
were reported on a 3-by-5-inch card. 
The cards for each sample were ar- 
ranged in control number order (the or- 
der in which the backlogged materials 
were stored). Student assistants stamped 
the cards with consecutive numbers be- 
ginning with one; the same numbers 
were stamped on the worksheets that 
would be used to record the results of 
bibliographic searching activities. The 
cards were matched to and inserted in 
the sample items as they were retrieved 
from the backlog storage area. 

When library staff pulled the samples 
from storage, 23 (8%) of the pre-1945 
Slavic items, 16 (5%) of the post-1945 
Slavic items, and 93 (9 % ) of the general 
items could not be found. When these 
"snags" were searched by author and ti- 
tle in LCS, it was discovered that half of 
the missing Slavic materials and almost 
a fourth of the missing general materials 
already had been cataloged. In these 
cases, the brief order-level record had 
been erroneously retained rather than 
properly replaced when the catalog rec- 
ord was added to LCS. 

Sample items successfully retrieved 
from the storage area were searched in 
LCS to identify duplicates, i.e., addi- 
tional copies of cataloged titles. If there 
was insufficient bibliographic informa- 
tion in LCS to confirm potential dupli- 
cates, the cataloged titles were retrieved 
from the stacks and compared to the sam- 
ple items. (When other uncataloged cop- 
ies of sample items were identified, they 
were retrieved from the storage area and 
thereafter considered part of the sample.) 
One item (0.3%) from each stratum of 



the Slavic sample and 52 items (5 % ) from 
the general sample proved to be dupli- 
cates of previously cataloged titles. The 
duplicates were not evaluated further as 
a part of this study but were handled in a 
separate workflow. 

Search for Cataloging Copy 

The remaining sample titles (i.e., those 
that had not been identified as snags, 
duplicates, or as having been already 
cataloged) were searched in the Online 
Computer Library Center's (OCLC) 
Online Union Catalog to locate match- 
ing or related cataloging copy. No fur- 
ther searching was undertaken once "ex- 
act match" OCLC copy was found. 
Remaining titles were then searched in 
the National Union Catalog (NUC). The 
Slavic Cyrillic Union Catalog (SCUC) 
was also checked for pre-1956 Slavic im- 
prints if no copy was found in NUC. Ti- 
tles for which exact match copy still was 
not found were searched in the Research 
Libraries Information Network (RLIN) 
database. The results of these searching 
activities are reported in table 1. Only 
34% of the general items required 
searching beyond OCLC, compared to 
77% of the pre-1945 and 58% of the 
post- 1945 Slavic items. Almost all of the 
matching NUC records for both back- 
logs were found in the volumes for pre- 
1956 imprints. Searching the subse- 
quent volumes of NUC was found not to 
be worth the considerable amount of 
time it required. Similarly, searching 
RLIN proved not to be worthwhile since 
very little additional copy was found. 

Due to the nature of the cataloging 
workflow at OSUL, searchers were in- 
structed to indicate whether or not each 
matching record they found included a 
call number based on the Library of 
Congress Classification (copy lacking an 
LC-type call number must be sent to the 
section responsible for original catalog- 
ing). Sixty percent of the matching copy 
for the pre-1945 Slavic materials and 
46 % of the copy for the post-1945 Slavic 
and the general materials included an 
LC-type call number. 

Searchers also noted the existence of 
any related cataloging records (e.g., for 
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TABLE 1 

Results of Search for Cataloging Copy 



Slavic Samples General Sample 







Pre-1945 




Post-1945 


no. 


% 


no. 


% 


no. 




Exact match 




(95% c.i.) 




(95% c.i.) 




(95% c.i.) 


OCLC 


63 


22.8 ± 4.96 


119 


42 ± 5.74 


556 


65.8 ± 3.19 


NUC 


49 


17 8 ±4.51 


107 


37 8 ± 5.64 


173 


20.5 ± 2.72 


scuc 


48 


17.4 ± 4.47 


3 


1 1 ± 1.22 





00 


RUN 


11 


4.0 ± 2.31 


5 


1 8 ± 1.55 


6 


0,7 ± 0.55 


Subtotal 


171 


62.0 ± 5.72 


234 


82.7 ± 4.41 


735 


87.0 ± 2.27 


Related copy 


32 


11.6 ±3.78 


12 


4.2 ± 2.33 


62 


7.3 ± 1.74 


No copy 


73 


26.4 ±5.19 


37 


13.1 ± 3.92 


48 


5.7 ± 1.57 


Total 


276 


100.0 


283 


100.0 


845 


100.0 



a different edition) whenever they were 
unable to find exact match copy. Mono- 
graphs for which matching or closely re- 
lated copy is found are cataloged by the 
Copy Cataloging Section at OSUL. In 
some cases, a call number or subject 
headings must be assigned by the section 
responsible for original cataloging be- 
fore processing can be completed. Mon- 
ographs for which no copy is found may 
be given minimal level cataloging de- 
pending on the length of time they have 
been in the in-process area, the language 
and content of the text, and public ser- 
vice needs. 

Collection Development 
Evaluation 

The sample titles from the Slavic back- 
log were evaluated by the East Euro- 
pean and Slavic Studies Librarian; how- 
ever, because the general backlog 
included a wide variety of materials, 
seven collection managers were invited 
to review the sample titles and select any 
they wanted to have added to the Li- 
braries' collections. The project work- 
sheets indicating the results of the 
searching done to identify duplicates 
and to locate cataloging copy were 
made available to the collection man- 
agers to assist them in making their deci- 
sions. Of the 276 pre-1945 Slavic titles 
that were evaluated, 194 (70.3%) were 
selected for addition to the OSUL collec- 
tions; 166 (58.7%) of the 283 post-1945 
Slavic titles evaluated were selected. Of 



the 845 general backlog titles that were 
evaluated, only 231 (27.3%) were se- 
lected. Ninety-five percent confidence 
intervals constructed around these sam- 
ple proportions indicated that the true 
proportions of backlogged items that 
would be selected for retention would be 
between 64.9% and 75.7% of pre-1945 
Slavic titles, between 53% and 64.4% 
of post- 1945 Slavic titles, and between 
24.3% and 30.3% of general titles. 

Preservation Evaluation 

The physical condition of each of the 
sample items selected for retention by 
the collection managers was evaluated 
by a library staff member assisting the 
preservation officer. A separate work- 
sheet was used to record the results of 
this evaluation, which are shown in ta- 
ble 2. Each volume was checked for en- 
vironmental damage (e.g., mold), de- 
facement, brittle and/or acidic paper, 
missing pages, and weak or broken 
binding. A number of factors were con- 
sidered in determining what type of 
preservation action should be taken 
when a volume was found to be in very 
poor condition. For example, replace- 
ment was recommended if a reproduc- 
tion or reprint was available and the vol- 
ume was expected to be used regularly. 
If demand was expected to be low and 
the volume included high quality illus- 
trations that could not easily be repro- 
duced, a protective box was recom- 
mended. Not surprisingly, about 76% 
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TABLE 2 

Results of Preservation Evaluation 



Slavic Samples General Sainplf 





no. 


Pre-1945 
% 


I1U. 


Post-1945 
<K 


no. 


% 






(90% c.i ) 




(90% c.i.) 




(90% c.i.) 


No action needed 


47 


24.2 ± 5.08 


72 


43.4 ± 6.35 


115 


49.8 ± 543 


Commercial binding 


21 


10,8 ± 3.68 


62 


37.4 ± 6.19 


18 


7.8 ± 2.90 


Pamphlet binding 


11 


5 7 ± 2.74 


19 


11.4 ± 4.08 


12 


5.2 ± 2.41 


Repair in-house 


10 


5.2 ± 2.62 


2 


1.2 ± 1.39 


16 


6.9 ± 2.76 


Provide enclosure 














in-house 


47 


24.2 ± 5.08 


7 


4.2 ± 2.57 


4 


1.7 i 140 


Replace or reformat 


53 


27.3 ± 5.28 


4 


2 4 ± 1.96 


55 


23.8 ± 4.62 


Other (e.g., clean) 


5 


2 6 ± 1.88 





0,0 


11 


4.8 ± 2.33 


Total 


194 


100.0 


166 


100.0 


231 


100.0 



of the pre-1945 Slavic items selected for 
retention will require some kind of pres- 
ervation action (e.g., binding, enclo- 
sure, or replacement). About 57% of the 
post-1945 Slavic titles and half of the 
general titles will require such action. 

Data Applications 

Based on the results of the analysis of the 
backlog samples, steps have been taken 
at OSUL to facilitate the elimination of 
the two historic backlogs. The collection 
development officer has asked certain 
collection managers to review a small 
number of items from the general back- 
log each week until the entire collection 
has been evaluated. Since less than 25 % 
of these items are expected to be se- 
lected, no searching to identify dupli- 
cates or cataloging copy has been done 
in advance. Instead, the collection man- 
agers have been asked to search each ti- 
tle they select in the OSUL online cata- 
log, making identification of duplicates 
part of their review process. The se- 
lected items will then be funneled into 
the regular cataloging workflow, which 
includes searching for cataloging copy 
and special procedures for handling ma- 
terials in poor physical condition. The 
brief records in the Libraries' online cat- 
alog for the materials that are not se- 
lected for retention will be deleted, and 
the items will be donated (without fur- 
ther review) to the Friends of the Li- 
braries for possible inclusion in the 



booksales they regularly sponsor. 

The results of the analysis of the Slavic 
samples were shared with four faculty 
members from the Department of Slavic 
and East European Languages and Lit- 
eratures who agreed to assist in evaluat- 
ing and prioritizing the Slavic backlog. 
Initially, the faculty members will re- 
view a printout of the backlog titles 
listed in the Libraries' online catalog. 
They may also examine the correspond- 
ing physical pieces as necessary. Given 
the expected retention rate for the Slavic 
materials and the need for the selected 
items to be processed by staff with lan- 
guage expertise, some additional cata- 
loging personnel will be required to 
achieve backlog reduction. Library ad- 
ministrators are negotiating with the de- 
partment faculty members for some as- 
sistance to support the processing of the 
items they identify as high priority. De- 
pending on the uniqueness and value of 
the materials selected from the Slavic 
backlog, it might also be possible to ob- 
tain outside funding to support process- 
ing of the collection. 

Conclusion 

For OSUL, sample assessment was an 
effective means of gathering informa- 
tion about two sizeable backlogs that 
had resulted from an extended im- 
balance between acquisitions and cata- 
loging production. The backlog study 
provided the data needed to choose ap- 
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propriate courses of action and to pro- 
ceed with confidence that the Libraries' 
resources would be used to the best ad- 
vantage. The results also underscored 
the need for backlog growth to be con- 
tained on an ongoing basis. 

Analysis of the general sample 
showed that only approximately one- 
fourth of the general backlog was still 
needed and that cataloging copy was 
available for 87% of those titles. 
Clearly, if collection managers could 
evaluate the general backlog, a large 
amount of storage space could be made 
available fairly quickly; and the selected 
items could be handled as part of the 
regular workflow. 

The analysis of the Slavic samples 
showed that a different approach would 
be needed to reduce the Slavic backlog. 
A much larger proportion of these mate- 
rials would be selected for retention. 
This finding suggests that the Slavic ti- 
tles might have been acquired more se- 
lectively than the general titles, at least 
some of which were known to have been 
acquired through large block purchases. 
The analysis of the Slavic samples also 
indicated that less cataloging copy 
would be available, particularly for the 
older materials, and that processing 
staff with language expertise would be 
required. 

The Chi Square method of hypothesis 
testing was used to compare the results 
obtained by the cataloging copy, collec- 
tion development, and preservation 
evaluations of each stratum with the 
results obtained for each of the other 
two strata in turn. It was possible to con- 
clude with 95 % confidence that the dif- 
ferences among the strata were statisti- 
cally significant in each case. 

Backlogs are a challenge faced by 
many libraries. To determine the best 
way to handle this challenge, library 
managers need to know what is in the 
backlog, how much of it is still wanted, 
and what it will take to add those items 
to the collection. Analysis of samples is 
one technique that can be used to pro- 
vide this information. 

Analyzing a sample can help to insure 
that the right people are involved in the 



effort to eliminate a backlog and that 
available resources are concentrated 
where they will do the most good. The 
data produced can indicate whether it is 
realistic to try to incorporate backlog re- 
duction into the regular workflow or 
whether a special project will be re- 
quired. The estimated cost of eliminat- 
ing a backlog can be computed using 
cost and production figures associated 
with the regular workflow. Backlog re- 
duction efforts can then be prioritized 
along with other projects competing for 
budget allocations. If external funding 
must be sought, the sample data can be 
used to support grant proposals. Library 
managers who use a methodology like 
the one described above to analyze a 
backlog sample should be one step closer 
to meeting the backlog challenge. 
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A Cost Model for Preservation: 
The Columbia University 
Libraries' Approach 

Carolyn Harris, Carol Mandel, and Robert Wolven 

Preservation of a library collection entails a variety of activities extending 
into many departments of a research library system. A comprehensive 
model is presented for identifying the processes involved in preservation 
efforts together with the associated costs. For each function, costs are as- 
sessed for staff time, supervision, supplies, equipment, contractual costs, 
and bibliographic utility use. Each process is related to the proportion of 
volumes in need of any particular treatment. The resulting model provides 
a methodology for determining unit costs that can be applied to the vary- 
ing conditions of particular collections. 



P 

JL reservation is a simple term used to 
define a complex set of activities, pro- 
cesses, and functions required to main- 
tain a library collection in usable condi- 
tion. Defined in the widest sense, the 
term preservation encompasses means 
of preventing damage to library materi- 
als, means of treating damaged materi- 
als, and means of replacing or reformat- 
ting materials too damaged for 
treatment. 

The Columbia University Libraries' 
Preservation Department has been in 
place since 1974. Between 1974 and 
1989, grant funding from various 
sources became available to support the 
work of the department. As this funding 
and the amount of work being accom- 
plished grew, the effect of preservation 



activities on the rest of the Libraries' op- 
erations became more and more appar- 
ent. Those activities, which included 
identification and selection of materials 
for preservation and a variety of acquisi- 
tions and bibliographic control pro- 
cesses, traditionally were not covered by 
preservation grant funding. Yet preser- 
vation work was placing new and in- 
creased workloads on the departments 
responsible for these activities. In the 
summer of 1988, a model was developed 
to identify and attribute costs to all of 
the activities, both in the Preservation 
Department and elsewhere in the Li- 
braries that support the actual preserva- 
tion of a volume in the complex organi- 
zation of the Columbia University 
Libraries. 
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Preservation Master Planning 
at Columbia University Libraries 

The modeling took place in the context of 
a preservation master planning effort. 
The Libraries took the opportunity to re- 
view and streamline preservation pro- 
cesses, to look at techniques currently 
provided for materials and those tech- 
niques that should be implemented to 
preserve new library media, and to re- 
view the collection and establish local 
and national subject preservation priori- 
ties within the context of the entire collec- 
tion. A steering committee and three sub- 
committees were appointed, including 
the Preservation Processing Subcommit- 
tee, which reviewed and streamlined 
procedures for all preservation activities. 
A task force of the Preservation Process- 
ing Subcommittee was assigned to model 
costs based on the revised processes devel- 
oped by the subcommittee. The task 
force included the Director of Technical 
Services, Carol Mandel, the Assistant Di- 
rector for Bibliographic Control, Robert 
Wolven, and the Assistant Director for 
Preservation, Carolyn Harris. Units in 
the Resources Group (including bibliog- 
raphers), the Technical Services Group 
(including preservation, acquisitions, 
pre-order searching, cataloging with 
copy, original monographs cataloging 
and catalog maintenance) , and in the Ac- 
ademic Information Services Group (in- 
cluding collection maintenance and de- 
partmental librarians) provided data for 
the models. 

For the purpose of a specific funding 
proposal prepared for the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities (NEH) the 
task force related the generic process 
models to a specific collection of materials 
in the history of Western Civilization. The 
collection includes materials in philosophy 
and religion, classics, medieval history, 
and literature. A condition survey of those 
materials provided the data for develop- 
ing the budget for the NEH proposal. 

Need for New Preservation 
Cost Models 

The Columbia University Libraries have 
participated in various studies of preser- 
vation costs including the Tantalus 



study, published by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, 1 and the Research Li- 
braries Group cost study by Patricia Mc- 
Clung, published in Library Resources it- 
Technical Services. 2 Each of these studies 
included the major functions within each 
process of preservation, but in every case, 
there were many activities that took 
place so "automatically" that they were 
not considered significant enough to in- 
clude in the costs. Because many of these 
activities take place in departments 
throughout a library, they tend to be qui- 
etly "absorbed." 

However, the prospect of a significant 
increase in preservation activity (e.g., 
the possibility of a very large grant from 
the NEH) made it clear that these "auto- 
matic" processes could not continue to 
be incorporated into the ongoing activ- 
ity of departments without additional 
support. It became necessary to identify 
every related function and understand 
its cost. Just as a large increase in a li- 
brary's acquisitions level would affect 
workloads and staffing throughout the 
processing flow and in access service 
units (e.g., shelving), the impact of an 
increase in the level of preservation ac- 
tivity can reverberate throughout li- 
brary departments. 

The model presented in this article re- 
flects the processes and costs in the Co- 
lumbia University Libraries at a partic- 
ular point in time. These processes are 
complex because of the relatively com- 
plex nature of the Columbia University 
Libraries. However, since the processes 
are broken down into considerable de- 
tail, other libraries may be able to pick 
and choose relevant functions and reas- 
semble them as appropriate to their own 
situation. It is expected that while other 
libraries will have similar costs and pro- 
cedures, they may also be able to 
streamline some areas in ways that Co- 
lumbia cannot. On the other hand, Co- 
lumbia's relatively long experience in 
preservation work and large scale may 
enable unusually efficient procedures in 
some areas. 

Preservation Activities 

A research library collection contains a 
rich mix of materials with a multiplicity 
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of physical and bibliographic character- 
istics that affect preservation decisions: 
serials, monographs, continuations, new 
and old materials, ephemeral pamphlets, 
heavily used materials, little-used titles, 
strong alkaline paper, weak newsprint, 
illustrations and color reproductions. To 
preserve a collection in any one subject 
area requires an understanding of all 
these variables and the implications of 
each for preservation treatment. Condi- 
tion is related to many factors, the most 
important of which are: 

1. the chemical and physical attributes 
of the piece itself; 

2. use; 

3. environment; and 

4 . previous preservation activities (such 
as library binding) . 

Therefore, preservation activity requires 
a mix of preservation techniques — from 
rebinding and creating protective enclo- 
sures to microfilming — based on the con- 
dition of the original. It is inappropriate 
to microfilm a volume that is in stable us- 
able condition, just as it is inappropriate 
(if not impossible) to rebind or repair a 
volume with highly embrittled paper 
that cannot withstand any further use. 

The primary goal of preservation is to 
use the most cost-effective means possible 
to preserve the functional integrity of the 
collections. This requires a system of 
preservation triage to determine both the 
urgency and type of treatment needed on 
a case-by-case basis. Thus the activities 
and the costs of any project are based on 
the results of a condition survey, a plan, 
and a set of criteria for addressing each of 
the problems identified. The narrative 
that follows describes the workplan de- 
veloped by Columbia Libraries for pre- 
serving its humanities collections. 

The first step is a careful cleaning of 
the volumes. Then, based upon an in- 
ventory of all volumes in selected areas, 
missing items are selectively replaced 
with either reprints or previously pro- 
duced microfilm; well-bound books 
with brittle but undamaged paper are 
identified for future handling and atten- 
tion and returned to the shelf; some 
items are repaired, rebound or boxed; 
and volumes found to be both brittle 
and structurally unsound are micro- 



filmed. In a small proportion of cases, a 
parallel preservation photocopy will be 
made in addition to film when projected 
intensity of use dictates. 

Cleaning 

Consisting of a careful vacuuming and 
hand-wiping as necessary, cleaning pro- 
tects the volumes from the damaging ef- 
fects of the acidic particulate pollutants 
that have inundated these collections 
over the years. 

Inventory/Identification/ 
Physical Examination 

Deteriorated materials are identified by 
item-by-item inspection. Working in 
two-person teams trained to recognize 
deterioration, staff first make sure vol- 
umes are in proper call number order, 
then remove from the shelf materials 
that are in need of preservation atten- 
tion. They check for intact binding and 
leaf-attachment and brittle paper. 

As a result of this inventory, volumes 
are categorized as follows: missing; non- 
brittle paper, binding sound (require no 
treatment); nonbrittle paper, binding 
unsound; sound bindings, brittle paper; 
and unsound bindings, brittle paper. 

Replacement of Missing Volumes 

Some volumes have been lost over the 
long history of the collections. A deci- 
sion must be made by the appropriate 
subject area selector whether to replace 
a missing item in order to maintain the 
usefulness of the collection. 

Treatment of Volumes with 
Nonbrittle Paper, 
Bindings Damaged 

These volumes are repaired in the in- 
house repair facility, if only minor re- 
pairs are needed, or sent to a commer- 
cial library binder for rebinding. Repair 
procedures include repairing or replac- 
ing covers that should be retained in the 
original, mending leaves, guarding and 
hinging leaves and plates, tipping-in re- 
placement pages, and replacing pam- 
phlet binders. Commercial library 
binding involves recasing when possi- 
ble, or rebinding the volume. Volumes 
with brittle, but intact paper, and sound 
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bindings are left on the shelf because 
they are still serviceable and are not in 
immediate danger. 

Treatment of Volumes with Brittle 
Paper and Unsound Bindings 

These volumes are reviewed by a selector 
to determine whether the volumes should 
be withdrawn or replaced. (If the decision 
is to replace, the titles require searching 
for existing paper or microfilm replace- 
ments.) If no replacement exists, the tide 
will be processed for preservation micro- 
filming, and in the few cases where heavy 
use warrants the additional expense, pres- 
ervation photocopying. (Columbia policy 
is to create a master microfilm for all items 
being preserved. Thus preservation photo- 
copying is an additional expense.) If the 
volume has artifactual value or the infor- 
mation contained would not be useful on 
microfilm, that volume will be given a 
protective enclosure. 

Modeling Preservation Activities 

These activities translate into a complex 
set of library operations. To better un- 
derstand the costs involved, it is neces- 
sary to examine each activity in detail. 
The steps identified as necessary for 
modeling each of the basic processes of 
preservation were: 

1. Identifying the basic processes and 
specifying the workflow required 
for each. 

2. Identifying all the functions encom- 
passed within each process. 

3. Identifying the staffing and time 
necessary for each function. 

4. Identifying and modeling the costs 
related to each function. 

5. Relating each process and function 
cost to the percentage of volumes 
representing each preservation 
problem present in the collection, as 
determined by the condition survey. 

6. Developing project milestones 
based on the total number of each 
function that needed to be per- 
formed and the time limits of the 
specific project. This provided the 
total staffing requirements for the 
detailed planning of the project. 

Several tables and appendixes illus- 



trate each of the steps in the modeling ef- 
fort. Each is discussed in turn. 

• Table 1 is the spreadsheet of the costs 
of each of the preservation processes 
used in the Libraries. Related to table 
1 are appendix A: Preservation Pro- 
cesses Outline and appendix B: Pres- 
ervation Project Participants: Roles. 

• Table 2 is the spreadsheet of preserva- 
tion costs broken down by functions; 
a number of these functions occur in 
more than one process. Related to ta- 
ble 2 are appendix C: Activities Out- 
line of Preservation Functions Relat- 
ing to Processes, Table 3-. Preservation 
Functions, Staff Minutes per Volume, 
and Table 4: Staffing Cost Assump- 
tions. 

• Table 5 relates the information in ta- 
ble 1 (by process) and appendix C (by 
function) to the findings of the condi- 
tion survey. This spreadsheet gives 
the total costs for each process, each 
function, and for the project. It is de- 
signed so that the number of volumes 
shown at the top is an assumption that 
can be isolated and changed. 

• Table 6 presents the project mile- 
stones, and table 7 the staffing neces- 
sary per year for each function, based 
on the milestones. 

Preservation Processes 
(Tables 1, 3-4, Appendixes A-B) 

The first step in the modeling project 
was the intellectual description of each 
process required to treat an individual 
item for preservation. Those activities 
included were cleaning; identification 
through an inventory process; retention 
decision by bibliographers; the search 
for availability of a replacement or exist- 
ing preservation film; microfilming; 
physical treatments such as repairing, 
rebinding, and boxing; and replace- 
ment processing and bibliographic con- 
trol and catalog maintenance activities. 
A flow chart of each activity was pre- 
pared. Staff costs weTe identified for the 
tasks within each process. For each 
function, minutes of time per level of 
staff were identified. Each level of staff 
was costed at current salary levels plus 
benefits, working 1,200 "production" 
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TABLE 3 

Preservation Functions— Staff Minutes per Volume 

Function Librarian SCAT 9 SCAT 8 BAV BA IV CAIII CA II 

Inventory 

CCMSU 0.1 2.5 

Bibliographer review 3..B 
Searching 

CCMSU 0.8 16.9 

Replacement ordering 
CCMSU 1 3.7 

Bib 0,4 

O/PCat 0.4 4.0 

Desiderata processing 

CCMSU 0.1 m 

Bib 4.2 

O/PCat 0.2 1.9 

Acq 2.4 ].2 

Replacement receipt 

Acq 0.7 6 8 

O/TCat 0.6 11.0 

Replacement cataloging 
CwCopy 1.9 23 5 

MatPro 0.2 2.7 

CCMSU 0.3 7.6 

Filming 

Pro 15 24 2 

Photocopying 

Pro 04 79 0.5 

Catalog film 

OMC 2 2 21 5 

CatMai 5 60 

CCMSU 0.2 5.3 

Catalog photocopy 

OMC 3 11.7 

CatMai 5 4,6 

MatPro 2 2.0 

Withdrawal, bibl. 

CatMai 7 16.5 

CCMSU 0,6 8 8 

Withdrawal, item 

ShiRec 3 

Rebinding 

MatPro 0.5 5 5 

CCMSU 8 

Boxing 

MatPro 0.3 3.0 

CCMSU 8 
Repair 

MatPro 0.3 3.0 

Cons 2.5 20.0 

CCMSU 3 



hours per year. The 1,200 hours per year 
is realistic given the Columbia vacation, 
sick leave, and tuition exemption pro- 
grams. It also excludes time spent on 
breaks, lunch, and any other activity 
not directly related to the production 
function modeled. Professional staff 



were costed at 1,300 "production" hours 
per year since they tend to work longer 
hours, omit break periods, etc. 

Each activity entailed costs beyond 
salaries and benefits of production staff. 
Those were identified as supervision, 
supplies, equipment, contract costs, pur- 
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TABLE 4 





Staffing Cost Assumptions: 


1988-89$ 




Level 


Salary {$) 


Sal. + fringe ($) 


Prod.Hr. ($) 


Prod.Min ($) 


Bibliographer 


32,000 


40,640 


31.26 


.521 


SCAT 9 


20,000 


25,400 


21.17 


.353 


SCAT 8 


18,500 


23,495 


19.58 


.326 


BAV 


19,055 


24,200 


20.17 


.336 


BAIV 


18,070 


22,950 


19.12 


.319 


CAIII 


17,202 


21,846 


18.21 


.304 


CAII 


16,660 


21,158 


17.63 


.294 



chase costs, RLIN terminal costs, and 
RUN and OCLC searching costs. Super- 
vision was based on a percentage of the 
staff costs. Contract, supplies, and pur- 
chase costs reflect current Columbia costs 
or averages based on industry statistics. 
Overhead was excluded, as was equip- 
ment that would only apply if a separate 
unit had to be set up because of the large 
number of transactions. Some unit costs 
were calculated on a per title basis. In or- 
der to derive a cost per volume, per title 
unit costs were divided by 1.3 volumes 
per title. Table 1 shows the costs, in 1989 
dollars, of each process modeled. In each 
case, certain assumptions were made 
that informed the model. The processes 
that were modeled are described below. 

Withdrawal (bib). A bibliographer 
reviews each item and determines 
whether withdrawal is appropriate. 
The bibliographic record for each vol- 
ume that is withdrawn from the collec- 
tion because of preservation review or 
because of replacement by reprint or mi- 
crofilm entails the bibliographic with- 
drawal process. This involves pulling 
the card sets, deleting online records in 
RLIN (assuming that 18 % of the titles 
are in RLIN) and in the local NOTIS sys- 
tem (assuming that 20% of the items 
will have NOTIS records). The depart- 
mental card catalogs and circulation 
records must be cleared. 

Withdrawal (item). If the item is 
withdrawn, the physical volume is 
packed and removed for disposal. At 
Columbia this takes the form of packing 
in the shipping room and removal to an 
off site location. 



Replacement Purchase. A bibliogra- 
pher determines that the item should be 
replaced. The title is searched for avail- 
able replacements, the order is prepared 
and placed via RLIN. If the searching or 
order process turns up unanticipated 
results (e.g., a variant edition arrives), 
estimated at 10% of the total, there will 
be a second bibliographer review. Rec- 
ords will be entered into the RLIN ac- 
quisitions system by the Order/Pre- 
Cataloging Records section. When 
received, the replacement is checked 
against the order, and the payment 
processed. Based on experience at Co- 
lumbia, the model assumes that 20% 
will be true replacements and not need 
new cataloging, but 80% will be differ- 
ent editions or formats and will require 
new catalog records. The costs for true 
and variant edition replacements are av- 
eraged overall. If items are paperbound 
(an estimated 10 % ) they will be sent for 
first-time binding by the commercial 
binder. The volumes will require shelf 
processing and departmental record- 
clearing. The 80 % that are not true re- 
placements will require that the biblio- 
graphic records for the originals be 
withdrawn. 

Replacement Desiderata Listing. Many 
missing titles cannot be replaced. Fifty 
percent of those titles not available will 
only be determined to be unreplaceable 
after the order has been placed and re- 
jected by a vendor or publisher. The 
process requires: searching, ordering, a 
second bibliographer review of the 10 % 
that do not meet the stated require- 
ments, placement of orders for the 50 % , 
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TABLE 7 



Preservation Functions — Staff Hours Year 1 



Function 


librarian 


SCATfl 


SCATS 


BAV 


BA IV 


CAIII 


CAII 


Inventory 














5503.0 


Bibliographer review 


1036.5 














Searching 
CCMSU 






179.8 




V7QO A 






Replacement ordering 
CCMSU 






5.4 




198.1 






Bib 


21.4 














O/FCat 




21.4 




214.2 








Desiderata processing 
CCMSU 






1.2 




46.1 






Bib 


52.3 














O/PCat 




2.5 




23.7 








Acq 




29.9 






1A o 

1*1. V 






Replacement receipt 
Acq 
O/PCat 




22.82 
19.56 




358.6 








Replacement cataloging 
CwCopy 
MatPro 


22.1 




2.3 


273.8 








CCMSU 






3.5 






88.5 




Filming 
Pro 


0.0 








473.9 






Photocopying 
Pro 


0.0 








0.0 


0.0 




Catalog Glm 
OMC 


0.0 






0.0 








CatMal 


0.0 








0.0 












0.0 






u.u 




Catalog photocopy 
OMC 


0.0 






0.0 








fat Vlfnt 


A n 















MatPro 






0.0 






0.0 




Withdrawal bibl. 
















8l iv) a i 


1A Q 








956 9 






CCMSU 






34.9 






511.4 




witnarawai, item 
















oninec 










n n 

u.u 






Robinding 
















MatPro 






10.0 






110.1 
















1 A A 




Boxing 
MatPro 






0.7 






12. 




CCMSU 












1.9 




Repair 
MatPro 






9.3 






93.5 




Cons 


77.9 








623.0 






CCMSU 












93.5 




Totals 
















CCMSU 




0.0 


444.9 


0.0 


4042.8 


711.4 


5503.0 


Bib 


1110.2 














O/PCat 


0.0 


43.5 


0.0 


596.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


ACQ 


0.0 


52.7 


0.0 


0.0 


236.6 


0.0 


0.0 


Cv/Cat 


22.1 


0.0 


0.0 


273.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


MatPro 


0.0 


0.0 


22.4 


0.0 


0.0 


242.2 


0.0 


PRO 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


473.9 


0.0 


0.0 


OMC 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


CatMal 


34.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


958.9 


0.0 


0.0 


ShlRec 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Cons 


77.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


623.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Total Staff Hrs. 


1245.0 


96.2 


467.3 


870.2 


6335.2 


953.5 


5503.0 
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TABLE 7 (cont.) 
Preservation Functions — Staff Hours Year 2 



Funcdon 



Librarian SCAT 9 



SCAT 8 



BA IV 



CAIII 



Inventory 

CCMSU 
Bibliographer review 
Searching 

CCMSU 
Replacement ordering 

CCMSU 

Bib 

O/TCat 
Desiderata processing 
CCMSU 
Bib 

O/PCat 
Acq 

Replacement receipt 

Acq 

O/PCat 
Replacement cataloging 

CwCopy 

MatPro 

CCMSU 
Filming 

Pro 
Photocopying 

Pro 
Catalog film 

OMC 

CatMal 

CCMSU 
Catalog photocopy 

OMC 

CatMal 

MatPro 
Withdrawal bibl. 

CatMal 

CCMSU 
Withdrawal, item 

ShiRec 
Rebinding 

MatPro 

CCMSU 
Boxing 

MatPro 

CCMSU 
Repair 

MatPro 

Cons 

CCMSU 
Totals 

CCMSU 

Bib 

O/PCat 
ACQ 
CwCat 
MatPro 
PRO 
OMC 
CatMal 
ShiRec 
Cons 
Total Staff Hrs. 



518.3 



25.2 



110.9 
63.4 



159.3 



170.5 
7.9 



178.1 
40.5 



0.0 
0.0 



57.3 



25.2 



5.3 



58.7 
50.3 



38.8 



101.1 
6.3 



2.6 



251.5 



50.2 
29.0 



922.2 
1969.7 



2136.7 
232.7 



97.7 



570.1 



16.8 
25.1 



1740.8 
16.2 



0.0 



0.0 



57.3 



2749.9 
155.1 

485.8 

0.0 
1575.2 
181.7 



226.3 
637.0 



9.8 



429.1 



0.0 



840.1 



971.1 







13.4 






147.0 














21.4 








1.0 






9.7 














2.6 








12.5 






124.6 




103.8 








830.7 
















124.6 




0.0 


0.0 


247.5 


0.0 


2467.1 


2054.8 


971.1 


654.4 














0.0 


80.7 


0.0 


1223.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


122.0 


0.0 


0.0 


599.1 


0.0 


0.0 


159.3 


0.0 


00 


1969.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


43.6 


0.0 


0.0 


507.6 


0.0 


178.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2905.0 


9.8 


0.0 


178.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1740.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


97.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2061.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


181.7 


0.0 


0.0 


103.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


830.7 


0.0 


0.0 


1371.6 


202.8 


291.1 


4934.3 


9044.6 


2572.3 


971.1 
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TABLE 7 (cont.) 
Preservation Functions — Staff Hours Year 3 



Function 


Librarian 


SCAT 9 


SCAT 8 


BA V 


BA IV 


caiii 


CA II 


Inventory 










0.0 




0.0 


CCMSU 






0.0 






Bibliographer review 


0.0 














Q ftfe r r*Vi Inn 






0.0 




0.0 






CCMSU 












Replacement ordering 






0.0 




0.0 






CCMSU 












Bib 


0.0 














O/PCat 




0.0 




0.0 








Desiderata processing 










0.0 








0.0 




0.0 








Bib 














O/PCat 




0.0 




0.0 








Acq 




0.0 






0.0 






Replacement receipt 

















Aca 















O/PCat 


















Replacement cataloging 








492.7 








CwCopy 


39.8 








56.6 




MalPro 






4.2 








CCMSU 






6.3 






159.3 




Filming 
















Pro 


9-4.1 








1517.7 






Photocopying 










0.0 


0.0 




Pro 


0.0 


























OMC 


252.9 






2471.8 








CalMal 


57.5 








689.8 






CCMSU 






23.0 






609.3 




Catalog photocopy 








229.7 








OMC 


5.9 












CalMai 


9.8 








90.3 






MatFro 






3.9 






39.3 




Withdrawal bibl. 
















CatMal 


57.3 








1575.2 






CCMSU 






57.3 






840.1 




Withdrawal, item 
















ShiRec 










363.4 






Rebi iding 
















M itl'ro 






13.4 






147.0 




CCMSU 












21.4 
















9.8 




M.i'J*ro 






1.0 








CCMSU 












2.6 




Repair 












124.7 




MatFro 






to >i 








Con; 


103.9 








831 






CCjMSU 












124.7 




Totals 
















CCMSU 


0.0 


0.0 


86.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1757.4 




Bib 


0.0 














o/TCat 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


ACQ 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


CwCat 


39.8 


0.0 


0.0 


492.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


MatTro 


0.0 


0.0 


34.9 


0.0 


0.0 


377.4 


0.0 


PRO 


94.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1517.7 


0.0 


0.0 


OMC 


258.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2701.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


CatMal 


124.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2355.3 


0.0 


0.0 


ShiRec 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


363.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Cons 


103.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


831.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Total Staff Hrs. 


621.2 


0.0 


121.5 


3194.2 


5057.5 


2134.8 


0.0 
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the receipt and recording of a negative 
response, and the initiation of an out-of- 
print order. The assumption is that the 
out-of-print order is unsuccessful and 
that the bibliographer files these titles in 
a desiderata file for periodic review and 
monitoring of out-of-print listings. 

Rebinding. The rebinding process re- 
quires: deciding on the appropriate 
treatment, preparing the binding slip, 
packing for the binder, the cost of the 
binding on contract, unpacking and re- 
viewing the volumes, preparing them 
for the shelf and clearing the circulation 
record. The estimates shown in the 
model are based on routine rebinding at 
prices set for Columbia Libraries by its 
contract binder. 

Boxing. Columbia's binder also pro- 
vides preservation cases made to fit the 
individual volume. Therefore, as in the 
case of binding, the costs are based on 
the binder's charges. 

Repair. Repair follows the process of 
rebinding, but the work is done in- 
house. The estimated cost is based on an 
average cost of typical minor treatments 
requiring minimal supplies. The aver- 
age cost of repairs was determined from 
laboratory experience of the number 
and mix of types of repairs and the costs 
entailed by each type, i.e., supplies, 
level of staff, time required. 

Microfilming. The process of micro- 
filming at the Libraries follows the Re- 
search Libraries Group technical guide- 
lines. After an initial review by the 
bibliographer, the title is searched for 
available microfilm replacement. If 
none is found, the title is prepared for 
filming. Each volume is collated for 
completeness (and if incomplete, an at- 
tempt is made to complete the volume) 
targets are prepared, records are kept, 
and the title is queued in RLIN. The cost 
of filming is based on a contract with the 
MidAtlantic Preservation Service 
(MAPS). The MAPS costs include full 
quality control. The Libraries' Preser- 
vation Reformatting Office will check 
10 % of the films to assure that the qual- 
ity requirements are being met. The 
films are received, matched with the 
records, logged out, and sent for biblio- 



graphic control. The master negative is 
stored offsite, the printing master at 
MAPS. Costs for these functions are 
based on an average five titles per reel. 
The films are cataloged, shelflisted, and 
the film boxes labeled. Fifty percent of 
the items filmed will be withdrawn. The 
service film is stored in the departmental 
library in appropriate cabinets, and the 
circulation record for the original vol- 
ume is cleared. 

Photocopying. The costs are based on 
contracting out the preservation photo- 
copying to a service bureau. The process 
includes the preparation of forms, pack- 
ing and unpacking the materials, check- 
ing them on receipt, cataloging the pho- 
tocopy, and processing the volume for 
the shelf. 

Inventory. The costs of cleaning are 
based on contracting the process to a 
commercial firm. The shelf reading is to 
put the collection in order initially, and 
the inventory process includes checking 
the shelflist against the shelves and indi- 
cating discrepancies. Each item not 
found is searched again on the shelf and 
in relevant circulation files and sorting 
areas. The inventory process also in- 
volves the creation of a circulation rec- 
ord for each item that requires treat- 
ment as well as pulling and photocopy- 
ing the shelflist card onto project forms 
that record the condition of the item and 
treatment indicated. 

Preservation Functions 
(Tables 2-4, Appendix C) 

The processes outlined in table 1 com- 
prise a series of discrete functions that can 
occur over a significant span of time. For 
example, the microfilming process in- 
cludes pre-filming activities, contract 
filming, post-filming activities, and fi- 
nally cataloging and withdrawal work 
that cannot occur until the very end of 
the process. Also, some processes include 
common activities. For instance, both re- 
placements and filming include search- 
ing activity. Thus, in order to predict ac- 
tivity and staffing levels resulting from a 
preservation project it is necessary to 
group functions based on timing and lo- 
cus of activity. For this reason the func- 
tion models were developed. 
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The function models are simply a re- 
grouping of the tasks performed in the 
various preservation processes. They en- 
able Columbia to predict staffing and 
costs that would be entailed at various 
points in a project lifespan. The model 
also enables the Libraries to group staff- 
ing by department. For example, both 
preservation microfilming and replace- 
ment processing can entail withdrawal 
work in Catalog Maintenance. The 
function model regroups all withdrawal 
work to predict Catalog Maintenance 
staffing. 

Preservation Project Model 
(Table 5) 

Next, the processes and functions must 
be related to the specific project. A sur- 
vey of the collection was performed 
based on a random sample of a repre- 
sentative section of the target collection. 
Table 5 translates the results of the sur- 
vey first into required processes and then 
into functions. 

Preservation Project Milestones 
(Tables 6-7) 

The final step is taking the data from the 
condition survey and designing the proj- 
ect. Once the levels of activity for each 
function are calculated, it is possible to 
determine how this activity will be paced 
over a three-year period. Project mile- 
stones were determined that would plan 
the work through the time of the project. 
In other words, if these milestones were 
met, the project would be completed in 
the amount of time specified. Many of 
the activities are necessarily sequential. 
The critical path for each activity was de- 
termined. For example, the collection 
must be inventoried and a number of in- 
dividual items identified for treatment 
before searching could begin. The 
searching and bibliographer review must 
precede the filming; the filming must be 
completed before cataloging. From these 
data, staffing patterns based on the 
models of time and level of staff per func- 
tion were determined for internal de- 
tailed project planning. At this point, it is 
possible to plan the budget of the project 
through either the number and cost of 
each process, or through the number of 



staff necessary to perform the specific 
number of functions. 

Conclusions 

These cost models and staffing plans are 
specific to the Columbia University Li- 
braries, based on the Libraries' specific 
workflow, staffing, salaries, collection 
condition, and contracts and other 
costs. However, this approach may be 
used as a model for other libraries to 
identify the processes of preservation, 
the functions necessary to complete 
those processes, the costs of each func- 
tion and process, and the budget in rela- 
tion to the condition of the collection. 
The Columbia findings, for the most 
part, verified earlier cost estimates. The 
Libraries did find, however, that some 
costs were lower than expected (e.g., the 
total cost of microfilming a volume) and 
some were higher (e.g., the replacement 
costs) . Building the costs in this way pro- 
vided a reliable basis for future preser- 
vation planning efforts, for both exter- 
nal and internal funding. 

While developing these models, activ- 
ities were streamlined, inconsistencies 
and duplications of effort were identi- 
fied and corrected, staffing was central- 
ized where more efficient, and other ef- 
ficiencies became obvious and were put 
into place. The modeling activity clari- 
fied the librarywide involvement in — 
and commitment to — preservation. 
This process, although time-consuming 
and costly in itself, provided the oppor- 
tunity to review and improve practices, 
supplied useful cost data for manage- 
ment, and created valuable planning 
tools to support future preservation 
goals. The models are now used rou- 
tinely in project planning and staffing 
allocation; they have become a basic 
management tool. 
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Appendix A. 
Preservation Processes: Outline 

A. Withdrawal (bibliographic record) 

1 . Bibliographer review 

2. Union catalog card withdrawal 

3. RLIN withdrawal for 18% 

4. NOTIS delete for 20% 

5. Department catalog card with- 
drawal 

6. Clear circulation record 

B. Withdrawal (physical item) 

1 . Item removal 

C. Replacement purchase 

1 . Initial bibliographer review 

2. Bibliographic/pre-order search 

3. Order typing 

4. Bibliographer review of order 
for 10% 

5. Placing order 

6. Receiving and payment 

7. Precataloging processing 

8. Cataloging processing 

9. Binding for 10% 

10. Shelf processing 

1 1 . Receipt in department library 

12. Withdrawal for 80% that are 
not "true" replacement 

D. Replacement desiderata listing 

1 . Initial bibliographer review 

2. Bibliographic/pre-order search 

3. Order typing 

4. Bibliographer review of order 
for 10% 

5. Placing order* 

6. Receiving negative response* 

7. O.P. request 

8. Bibliographer desiderata file 
*50 % of desiderata are determined to 

be unavailable only after ordering 

E. Rebinding 

1 . Prepare binding slips 

2. Commercial bind 

3. Packing/Unpacking 

4. Shelf process 

5. Clear circulation record 

F. Boxing 

1 . Prepare binding slip 

2. Create box 

3. Clear circulation record 

G. Repair 

1 . Prepare binding slip 

2. Repair work (average) 

3. Clear circulation record 



H. Microfilming 

1 . Initial bibliographer review 

2. Bibliographic/ availability 
search 

3. Preparation, incl. queue 

4. Filming 

5. Quality control 10% 

6. Post-film processing 

7. Master negative storage 

8. Printing master storage 

9. Cataloging 

10. Shelflisting/labeling 

11. Withdrawal (bibliographic) of 
50% 

12. Withdrawal (item) of 50% 

13. Service copy receipt/store 

14. Clear circulation record 

I. Photocopying 

1 . Prepare forms 

2. Commercial photocopy 

3. Packing/unpacking 

4. Post-receipt processing 

5. Cataloging 

6. Shelflisting 

7. Shelf processing 
J. Inventory 

1. Cleaning 

2. Shelf reading 

3. Inventory of shelves against files 
and condition check 

4. Quick search of 7 % missing 

5. Form preparation of 23.5% to 
be treated 

K. Conservation 

Conservation costs are not modeled 
since these are largely item-specific. 
Conservation treatment is provided 
only in exceptional cases and is not 
typically part of routine preserva- 
tion/collection maintenance proc- 
essing. 

Appendix B. Preservation Project 
Participants' Role 

Acq 

The Acquisitions Department of the Tech- 
nical Support Division selects vendors; re- 
ceives and pays for replacement orders; 
processes negative responses from ven- 
dors; initiates out-of-print order process. 

Bib 

Bibliographers are responsible for review- 
ing materials and making preservation de- 
cisions and communicating with faculty 
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as appropriate. Once the materials are in 
process, the decision-making work will 
cease except for an occasional problem. 

CatMai 

The Catalog Maintenance Department 
of the Bibliographic Control Division 
handles the withdrawal of bibliographic 
records. The department also shelflists 
and labels microfilm. 

CCMSU 

Central Collection Maintenance Search- 
ing Unit, which reports to the Access Ser- 
vices Department of the History and Hu- 
manities Division, performs the actual 
inventory process at the shelf and the 
follow-up on that process including 
searching for available replacements for 
those volumes that cannot be repaired, or 
are missing, and completing various cir- 
culation records. 

Consrv 

The Conservation Section of the Preser- 
vation Division provides repair treat- 
ment and boxing. 

CwCopy 

The Cataloging with Copy Department 
of the Bibliographic Control Division is 
responsible for replacements cataloging 
of paper editions. 

DptLib 

This represents the service unit, which 
maintains circulation records and 
shelves processed items. For the Foun- 
dations of Western Civilization Project, 
most of this work will be done by 
CCMSU staff. 

MatPro 

The Materials Processing Section of the 
Preservation Division prepares binding 
slips for all repairs, boxing, and rebind- 
ing; receives, shelf processes, and for- 
wards all bound and boxed volumes. 

OMC 

The Original Monographs Cataloging 
Department of the Bibliographic Con- 



trol Division provides cataloging for mi- 
crofilms and preservation photocopies. 

O/PCat 

The Order/Precataloging Records De- 
partment of the Technical Support Di- 
vision places replacement orders and 
provides precataloging searching upon 
receipt. 

PRO 

The Preservation Records Office of the 
Preservation division will be responsible 
for preparing all materials for micro- 
filming and preservation photocopying. 
They will send and receive materials 
from MAPS and perform quality con- 
trol. 
ShiRec 

The Shipping and Receiving Section of 
the Technical Services Support Division 
transports withdrawn items for appro- 
priate disposal. 

Appendix C. Activities Outline of 
Preservation Functions 
Relating to Processes* 

1 . Inventory (all J) 

2. Review (A.l, C.l, D.l, H.l) 

3. Searching (C. 2, D.2, H.2) 

4. Ordering (C. 3-5) 

5. Desiderata processing (D.3-8) 

6. Receive replacement (C. 6-7) 

7. Replacement cataloging (C.8-11) 

8. Filming (H.3-8) 

9. Photocopying (i.e., in addition to 
filming) 

10. Film cataloging (H.9-10, 13-14) 

1 1 . Photocopy cataloging (1.5-7) 

12. Withdrawal, bib. (A. 2-6, C.12, 
H.ll) 

13. Withdrawal item (B,H. 12) 

14. Rebinding(E) 

15. Boxing (F) 

16. Repair (G) 

* Codes in parentheses refer to outline in 
Appendix A . 



If Only It Were This Easy. 



Preserving our cultural 
heritage has never been 
easy. Fires, floods, theft, 
and other calamities have 
threatened humankind's 
intellectual record for 
centuries. 

Now the culprit is acid 
paper — an insidious destroyer* 
of books, newspapers, and 
archives printed since 1850. 

Picture this 

Although the physical decay 
is virtually unstoppable, you 
can halt the destruction of 
knowledge. UMI's preserva- 
tion microfilming service 
captures and preserves the 



intellectual content of our 
written heritage. Page by 
page; frame by frame. 

Building on over 50 years of 
microfilming experience, 
UMI's Preservation Division 
provides the expert care 
needed to film aging collec- 
tions. All filming meets ANSI 
and AIIM archival-quality 
standards. 

In addition to fihning, we 
prepare and collate material; 
prepare targets; process, 
inspect, and test the film; 
store the master negatives; 
and provide full bibliographic 
services. 



Call us before another 
page breaks 

With UMI's Preservation Divi- 
sion on your team, you can 
begin now to save the 
past...for the future. For more 
information, call toll free 
1-800-521-0600, extension 793; 
in Canada, 1-800-343-5299. 




300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48106-1346 




Here's how we make 
sure you have the latest, 
most accurate information 

available... 




Books in Print 1990-91 



Direct tape-to-tape communications with hundreds of 
publishers, that's how. 

This direct data transfer means you can bank on the 
accuracy of the prices, ISBNs, contact information, and 
other vital data that only Books in Print*' provides. 
One Million Entries! 
Reflecting the explosive growth of interest in areas ranging from the environment to 
Eastern Europe, Books in Print 1990-91 features more than 130,000 new titles this year alone! 
Together with its 863,000 current titles... 115,000 O/P titles... and 32,000 publishers, Books in 
Print 1990-91 marks a publishing milestone with over 1,000,000 entries'. 
Books in Print: The one source that tells you everything you want to know about the current 
book scene. Easily. Quickly. Authoritatively. Completely. Order your copy today! 
Books in Print 1990-91 
September 1990 c. 13,000 pp. 8 vols. 0-8352-2989-0 $349.95 
Standing Order Price: $332.45 




Extend your bibliographic capabilities with: 

Subject Guide to Books in Print 

* All new reviews and publishers annotations. 

* Separate Subject Thesaurus volume. 

* Over 1,000 new subject headings. 
Sept. 1990 c. 8,750 pp. 5 vols. 0-8352-300O-7 $239.95 
Standing Order Price: $227.95 

Forthcoming Books™ 

* Anticipate up to 5,000 titles five months in advance. 

* Access forthcoming titles under 62,000+ LC Subject 
Headings. Bimonthly 0015-8119 $189.00 per year 



Books in Print Supplement® 1990-91 

* Complete bibliographic and ordering information for new and 

forthcoming titles 
+ Separate Author, Title, Subject, and Publisher Indexes. 
March 1991 c. 3,900 pp. 2 vols. 0-8352-3005-8 $185.00 
Standing Order Price: $175.75 



Special Standing Order Savings 

Place your new standing order for 
Books in Print or other Bowker titles 
today, and save 7%. ..9%. ..up to 10% off 
this year's list prices! Call for details. 

To Order: 

Call toll-free from anywhere in the 
United States and Canada 

1-800-521-8110 

Ask for Dept. ADOl 




R.R.BOWKER 
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Data Sources Used 
in Financial Research 

Gail T. Graves 

A study was conducted to identify data sources used in the journals with 
the greatest impact factor in finance and financial accounting research. 
The purpose of the study was to aid collection development librarians in 
selecting useful titles and appropriate backfiles, reference librarians in as- 
sisting business students, and bibliographic instruction librarians in discus- 
sing business sources. The study indicates that researchers depend most 
heavily on computer databases. 



A 

XJLcademic librarians build collections 
to facilitate teaching and research. In a 
recent article about collection develop- 
ment, Ross Atkinson stated that one of 
the "essential functions which the aca- 
demic library attempts and is expected 
to fulfill [is to maintain] the essential 
raw data upon which many disciplines 
base their research. "' But as Robert Bel- 
lanti and Tracey Miller noted in an arti- 
cle about selection in business and man- 
agement, "identifying data files that 
may be of interest as an acquisition for 
the library is not an easy task." 2 In the 
fields of finance and financial account- 
ing, a literature search revealed no re- 
search about the data sources most fre- 
quently used by researchers. The Social 
Science Citation Index (SSCI) Journal 
Citation Reports provides a reliable an- 
nual record of the journals most fre- 
quently cited by financial researchers. 
Citation analysis also has been used to 
rate the impact not only of an individual 
researcher's work but also the influence 
of particular journals. 3 The purpose of 



the study reported here was to identify 
data sources used in the journals with 
the greatest impact factor in finance and 
financial accounting research in order to 
aid collection development librarians in 
selecting useful titles and appropriate 
backfiles. Reference librarians, long fa- 
miliar with many of these titles, will be 
reassured that the titles they recom- 
mend daily to business students are, in- 
deed, the same titles used by researchers 
writing for scholarly journals. Biblio- 
graphic instruction librarians who teach 
the use of these sources will gain the 
same reassurance. 

In the SSCI Journal Citation Reports, 
journals are ranked by impact factor 
within subject categories. Impact factor 
is defined as "a measure of the frequency 
with which the 'average article' in a 
journal has been cited in a particular 
year."' The five journals with the great- 
est impact factor in finance and the five 
with the greatest impact in financial ac- 
counting were chosen from the "Busi- 
ness, Finance" section of the 1987 edi- 
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tion (the latest edition available at the 
time of this study) for data source analy- 
sis. If, indeed, these journals have the 
greatest impact on their respective 
fields, then data sources used for empiri- 
cal research articles in the journals can 
be considered strong candidates for the 
sources most needed by researchers. The 
following titles were chosen for exami- 
nation in this study: 

Finance: 

Journal of Financial Economics 
Journal of Monetary Economics 
Journal of Finance 
Journal of Money , Credit and 

Banking 
Journal of Futures Markets 

Accounting: 1 

Journal of Accounting and 

Economics 
Accounting, Organizations and 

Society 

Journal of Accounting Research 
Accounting Review 
Auditing — Journal of Practice and 
Theory 

Methodology 

The research strategy was to read all is- 
sues in 1987 for each title selected and 
tabulate data sources used by the finan- 
cial researchers. This process often was 
not straightforward. In articles using 
data sources (some articles present theo- 
retical models and offer no empirical re- 
search) there seems to be no standard 
method of citing data sources. Articles 
have bibliographies at the end citing 
journal articles and books but usually do 
not include data sources. The most com- 
mon method researchers use to identify 
data sources is to include a section in 
their studies concerning data and meth- 
odology. In this section authors reveal 
sources in various ways. Some are scru- 
pulous in giving details of data sources; 
others are not. In some cases this re- 
searcher used judgment in interpreting 
ambiguous citations. These cases, how- 
ever, are minor. 

Results 

Data sources used by finance and finan- 
cial accounting researchers can be di- 



vided into several categories. The divi- 
sion of the 677 cited sources into nine 
categories is reflected in table 1, which 
gives each category. These categories 
were not prescribed prior to data gath- 
ering. Rather, the sources were noted 
and then studied to see how they fell into 
groupings. There are several categories 
that contain sources that could be la- 
beled serials, but it seemed to be more 
useful to divide them differently. 

Overall results show that the category 
with the largest number of sources used is 
computer databases. Regarding com- 
puter files, the Center for Research in Se- 
curity Prices (CRSP) and COMPUSTAT 
(Standard and Poor) databases provided 
the data most frequently used (table 2) . A 



TABLE 1 

Cited Sources in Categories 





Total 


% of 




Times 


Total 


Tv|>e of Soiuce 


Cited 


Use 


Computer databases 


154 


22.7 


Government documents 


147 


21.7 


Periodicals, newspapers, 






indexes 


112 


16.5 


Miscellaneous 


76 


11.2 


Business information company 






publications 


71 


10,5 


Specific company information 


42 


6.2 


Financial institutions 


39 


5 8 


Surveys, questionnaires, 






cases 


31 


4.6 


Source or publisher not given 


5 


,7 


Total 


677 


99.9 



TABLE 2 
Computer Databases 

Total 
Times 



Source 


Cited 


CRSP (Center for Research 




in Securities Prices) 


62 


COMPUSTAT (Standard and Poor) 


43 


DRI (Data Resources Incorporated) 


6 


NAARS (Mead Data Central) 


5 


International Financial Statistics 




(International Monetary Fund) 


3 


IDC (Interactive Data Corporation) 


3 


Dow Jones News Retrieval Service 




(Dow Jones) 


3 


Other 


29 


Total 


154 
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variety of CRSP and COMPUSTAT files 
were used, but individual files were not 
always named so that totals represent the 
usage of several different files. CRSP files 
"provide a machine- readable database or 
comprehensive security price informa- 
tion. . . . The CRSP stock files contain 
over ten million prices, distributions and 
other pieces of information."'' COMPU- 
STAT service "consists of a computer- 
readable library of financial, statistical, 
and market information covering several 
thousand industrial and nonindustrial 
companies. . . . Data offered includes 
[sic] key income statement, balance 
sheet, changes in financial position, and 
market items.'" Indeed, the number of 
uses of CRSP and COMPUSTAT (105) 
represents 15.5% of data sources tallied 
in this survey. For the articles published 
in 1987, CD-ROM is not at all a signifi- 
cant factor. It will be interesting to note 
the use of databases on CD-ROM in fu- 
ture research. Libraries, business schools, 
and computer centers currently purchase 
business data on magnetic tape. That this 
is handled differently across the country 
was confirmed by the Center for Re- 
search in Security Prices. They shared the 
information that over half of their CRSP 
data tape subscribers are business 
schools, less than one- fourth are libraries, 
and less than one-tenth are computer 
centers. h 

The second most frequently used 
sources of data were government publi- 
cations. In this category Federal Reserve 
System publications were cited most fre- 
quently in financial and financial ac- 
counting research (table 3). Again, this 
is a total of all Federal Reserve publica- 
tions used and not a tally of the use of 
one particular title such as the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. Other United States 
government documents often used in- 
cluded the Survey of Current Business, 
publications of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, and Statistical Report on 
Mergers and Acquisitions. Among the 
foreign government documents used, 
those of the Bank of Canada were cited 
most frequently followed by the Ab- 
stract of British Historical Statistics. Use 
of other foreign and U.S. state publica- 
tions was limited to specific studies. 



TABLE 3 
Government Documents 





Tohil 




Times 


Still 


Cited 



Publications of the Federal Reserve 




System 


25 


Survey of Current Business (Department of 




Commerce) 


8 


Publications of the Federal Home Loan 




Bank Board 


6 


Statistical Report on Mergers and Acquisitions 




(Federal Trade Commission) 


4 


Consumer Price Index (Bureau of Labor 




Statistics) 


3 


Annual and Quarterly Reports (Federal 




Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


3 


Historical Statistics of the United States 




(Bureau of the Census) 


3 


Savings and Home Financing Source Book 




(Federal Home Loan Bank Board) 


3 


Registration and Offering Statistical File 




(Securities and Exchange Commission) 


3 


Other 


89 


Total 


147 



The third largest category, serials (pe- 
riodicals, newspapers, indexes, and an- 
nuals), does not include all serials. Titles 
such as Moody's Manuals were placed in 
other categories in this study. The Wall 
Street Journal and Wall Street Journal 
Index were by far the most frequently 
used periodicals (table 4). 

According to Robert B. Thomson II, 
Chris Olsen, and J. Richard Dietrich, 
"the Wall Street Journal Index is used by 
researchers to establish the existence and 
timing of firm-specific news releases."' 
The authors further state that both the 
New York and American Stock Ex- 
changes 

TABLE 4 
Serials 

Total 
Tunes 



Source Cited 



Wall Street Journal and Wall Street 

Journal Index 64 
Neic York Times and Neic York Times 

Index 6 

Mergers and Acquisitions 5 

Barron's 3 

Business Week 3 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle 3 

Other 28 

Total 112 
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require member firms to transmit any 
release of information that could rea- 
sonably be expected to have an im- 
pact on the market for the company's 
securities to Dow Jones & Company 
for dissemination via Dow Jones 
News Service (The Broadtape). Pre- 
sumably, most releases meeting this 
description subsequently appear in 
the Wall Street Journal, a Dow Jones 
publication. Second, the Wall Street 
Journal, whose staff . . . focuses pri- 
marily on financial, economic, and 
business issues, is itself a major source 
of news about firms. 1 " 

Other periodicals used as data sources in- 
clude The New York Times and The New 
York Times Index, Mergers and Acquisi- 
tions, Barron's, Business Week, and 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

The fourth largest category, "Miscel- 
laneous," includes sources that do not fit 
into other categories (table 5) . The only 
frequently used source placed in this cat- 
egory was weekly survey data from 
Money Market Services, Inc. This firm 
surveys and quantifies weekly expecta- 
tions about money supply, foreign ex- 
change rates, and the equity market, 
and conducts economic analysis for in- 
vestment firms. For academic research- 
ers they offer data in time series in hard 
copy or on diskette. Other data sources 
in this category include monographs, 
other journal articles, student ACT 
scores, trade association publications, 
directories, and textbooks. 

The most frequently used printed 
sources from the large business informa- 
tion companies such as Dun and Brad- 
street and Standard and Poor include 



TABLE 5 
Miscellaneous 

~ Total 

Times 

Source Cited 

Money Market Services, Inc. 

(weekly surveys — time series data) 8 

Another journal article 4 

Other 64 

Total 76 



business services held by many libraries 
(table 6) . Various Moody 's Manuals were 
the most frequently cited publications of 
this type. Others with repeated uses were 
Value Line Investment Survey, Daily 
Stock Price Record, and Standard and 
Poor's Corporation Records. 

The next largest category, informa- 
tion about specific companies (table 7), 
includes not only annual and quarterly 
reports, lOKs (annual financial reports 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by publicly held compa- 
nies), and proxy statements, but also 
data furnished to researchers directly by 
a company. The format of the company 
information — hardcopy, microform, or 
other — was usually not indicated. An- 
nual or quarterly reports, followed by 
financial data obtained from a specific 
company, were used most often. 

Usage of data from financial institu- 
tions such as the Chicago Board of Trade 
is shown in table 8. Apart from Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund data, the most 
frequently used data sources in this cate- 
gory were futures markets. Use of sur- 
veys, questionnaires, case studies, and 
interviews fell into four general catego- 
ries (table 9). Those surveyed included 
not only financial professionals but also 
business students. The last and smallest 
category of data sources is that in which 
the source was not given. 



TABLE 6 

Business Information in Print 
from Business Information 
Companies 

Total 
Times 

JMinw Cited 



Moody's Manuals (Dun and Bradstreet) 
Value Line Investment Survey (Value 

Line, Inc.) 
Daily Stock Price Record (Standard and 

Poor) 

Standard and Poor's Coloration Records 

(Standard and Poor) 
Moody's Bond Record (Dun 

and Bradstreet) 
Standard and Poor's Bond Guide 

(Standard and Poor) 
Other 
Total 



13 
8 



32 
71 
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TABLE 7 

Information about 
Specific Companies 

Total 

Times 
Cited 



Annual or quarterly corporate reports 15 
Financial data obtained from 

a specific company 10 

10K reports 9 

Proxy statements 7 

Other 1 

Total 42 



TABLE 8 

Information from Financial 
Institutions 

Total 
Times 

S« Cited 



Yearbook (Chicago Mercantile Exchange) 
International Financial Statistics 

(International Monetary Fund) 
Statistical Annual (Chicago Board of 

Trade) 

Daily reports (New York Mercantile 

Exchange) 
Various publications of Commodity 

Exchange, Inc. 
Other 
Total 



9 



6 

4 

3 
10 

39 



Conclusion 

In summary, researchers in finance and 
financial accounting depend most heav- 
ily on computer databases such as CRSP 
and COMPUSTAT, United States gov- 
ernment publications (especially those 
of the Federal Reserve System), serials 
such as the Wall Street Journal, miscel- 
laneous sources that may or may not be 
held in a research library collection, 
business services, company informa- 
tion, data from financial institutions, 
and surveys, questionnaires, and case 
studies. 

Authors of articles in these journals 
found to have the greatest impact factor 
in finance and financial accounting re- 
search are not only academic researchers 
but also employees of government bodies 
(e.g., the Federal Reserve System) and 
investment and accounting firms. Au- 
thors usually consulted several years of 



TABLE 9 

Surveys, Questionnaires, 
Case Studies, and Interviews 

Total 
Times 

Source Cited 



Surveys or questionnaires completed 
by financial professionals or chief 
operating officers 

Case studies completed by financial 
professionals 

Interviews 

Case studies or questionnaires completed 
by both financial professionals 
and business students 

Other 

Total 



15 



3 
3 
31 



data and often gave an explanation of the 
reason for the time period selected. This 
points out the need for libraries to main- 
tain data sets over long periods of time. 

A study of published financial and fi- 
nancial accounting research for a com- 
plete year allows one to speculate about 
trends in data source formats. As noted 
above, computer data files were the most 
frequently used sources of data. Much of 
the published research would have been 
far more difficult if not impossible with- 
out access to these databases. Also, some 
of the sources used in printed or magnetic 
tape form in research studied in this pa- 
per are now available on CD-ROM (e.g., 
Moody's Manuals, COMPUSTAT, and 
10K reports). 

In a recent discussion of common 
characteristics of the research library of 
the future, it was stated that "[cjollec- 
tions will include data files and re- 
sources in electronic form."" Including 
data files in the collection raises ques- 
tions about modes of access, appropriate 
formats, processing, and patron assis- 
tance. Libraries planning to have data 
available for financial researchers face 
many difficult decisions in providing for 
this need. 
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many other libraries, had maintained a 
list of preferred member libraries. This 
list had not been drawn up by any rigor- 
ous study, such as that used by Wing. 
Instead it had been compiled infor- 
mally, based on the cataloging staff's 
day-to-day experience evaluating cata- 
loging copy. All the libraries on this list 
were large academic research institu- 
tions with subject strengths similar to 
Mann Library's. Their cataloging was 
judged to correspond to ours in adher- 
ence to nationally accepted standards, 
level of description, accuracy of classifi- 
cation, and completeness and specificity 
of subject analysis. We decided to use 
our list and test whether the "best" 
member copy came close to meeting the 
standards of LC copy. If it were differ- 
ent, we would see how it varied and how 
we could adjust our training to accom- 
modate it. From the beginning we knew 
that any such test of cataloging copy 
could only be made with the coopera- 
tion and commitment of the cataloging 
staff. Although it was somewhat diffi- 
cult to engage in research while the 
backlog grew, the cataloging staff was 
eager to devise a new pattern for techni- 
cal processing and willingly partici- 
pated in the study. 

Literature Survey 

A search of the published literature 
yielded several studies conducted with 
the aim of evaluating the quality of 
member copy cataloging. In 1978, 
Ryans published a study that analyzed 
the types of errors found in records con- 
tributed to OCLC and the fields most 
frequently affected. 2 While Ryans 
looked primarily at the major variable 
fields (main entry, title, edition, im- 
print, collation, series, subject head- 
ings, and added entries), in a 1981 study 
of Online Computer Library Center 
(OCLC) copy Hudson 1 also examined 
revisions in the fixed fields and tagging. 
In the first study 60% of 700 records 
were considered acceptable with no 
changes. The second study involved 
1,017 records, of which approximately 
60% required some revision. The qual- 
ity of Research Libraries Information 



Network (RLIN) member copy was ex- 
amined by Wing' primarily for the pur- 
pose of establishing a "preferred order 
list" of libraries with acceptable cata- 
loging to be used by copy catalogers. In- 
deed, many libraries use such "white 
lists" but little has been published about 
how these lists are determined. ' The ac- 
curacy of Library of Congress catalog- 
ing copy, including CIP-based copy, 
was examined by Taylor and Simpson in 
1983." They found very few errors per 
record on the whole (47% were error 
free; only 27% had two or more errors 
or discrepancies), concluding that LC 
copy is relatively high in quality regard- 
less of origin. 

Methodology 

We were fortunate at Mann Library to 
be able to draw upon the resources of the 
Biometrics Unit in the College of Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences. Consultants 
in this department regularly review sta- 
tistical studies and offer ongoing sup- 
port to researchers in the College. Like 
other cataloging studies, our original 
proposal was to choose randomly a large 
selection of copy, distribute different 
records to each of the catalogers, and 
grade the results. The advantage of this 
method was that we could examine a 
large sample of records without ad- 
versely affecting the flow of cataloging. 

Dr. George Casella, associate profes- 
sor of Plant Breeding and Biometry and 
a consultant in the Biometrics Unit, sug- 
gested that our original methodology be 
changed to allow for measures of in- 
terrater reliability. This would let us 
evaluate the extent to which our ratings 
were close to those that the ideal cata- 
loger would give to the copy, rather 
than simply reflecting individual idio- 
syncracies. He compared our study to a 
pig-judging contest where a number of 
experts judge the qualities of the animal. 
(For a library cataloging materials in 
agriculture and the life sciences, this 
characterization seemed appropriate.) 
The major change in the study that he 
suggested was to have each of the five 
catalogers catalog each of the titles in 
the study- This change meant that the 
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study would have serious implications in 
the department; obviously cataloging 
an item five times is costly and in a de- 
partment that is already overwhelmed 
by a backlog, the catalog arrearages 
would certainly increase. Again, we 
were fortunate in having the support of 
the library director and the approval of 
the cataloging staff. It was felt that the 
potential benefits of the study would 
outweigh the short-term costs. 

We decided to examine cataloging 
copy from nine RLIN member libraries 
and LC. We drew a random sample of 
titles from the 1986 original/member 
monographic backlog of approximately 
1,300 volumes. These titles were 
searched in the RLIN books file. For 
each title represented by a record from 
at least one library on our list, we ran- 
domly selected a cataloging record. We 
continued this process until we had ten 
records from each library. Eight of the 
ten records would be used for the study; 
two would be used as backups in the 
event that one of the other books from 
that institution had to be removed from 
the study to be rush-cataloged for a pa- 
tron. Records selected had to meet the 
criteria of being a monographic record 
with full cataloging according to the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 
2nd edition (AACR2). Each record was 
stripped of all characteristics that would 
identify its source and each record was 
assigned a project ID number. The rec- 
ords were then grouped into weekly 
packets of ten records. 

Every week for eight weeks, each of 
the catalogers who participated in the 
study (three original catalogers and two 
LC-copy catalogers) were given a selec- 
tion of ten books, one from each of the 
ten institutions. Catalogers were told 
that the books represented a mixture of 
LC and member copy. The LC-copy 
catalogers, who had never dealt with 
member copy, were told to apply the 
same rules and training they had re- 
ceived for LC-copy to all of the records 
in the sample. All catalogers were asked 
not to check the RLIN database but 
were free to use the card catalog, Li- 
brary of Congress Subject Headings 



(LCSH), and classification tools. For 
personal and corporate names, series, 
and uniform titles, catalogers were 
asked to examine the choice of entry but 
not form, since to do this would involve 
searching the RLIN database. Instead, 
one of the researchers performed the au- 
thority work after the cataloging was 
completed. Separate tabulations were 
then compiled for the authority work. 

When the cataloging and authority 
work were completed, summary sheets 
were compiled. For each title in the 
study, the modifications of each of the 
five catalogers were noted as well as the 
results of the authority searching. Modi- 
fications to the record were coded to in- 
dicate the following categories: (1) typo- 
graphical errors; (2) "enhancements" 
(additions, deletions, and replacement 
of data); (3) corrections to field tags, in- 
dicators, and delimiters; (4) changes in 
the choice of main entry; (5) updates 
(i.e., changes to data that were correct 
at the time of inputting but now incor- 
rect due to changes in AACR2, etc.); (6) 
changes that were purely local in na- 
ture; and (7) other miscellaneous 
changes not covered above. For each 
field that was modified, a brief explana- 
tion of the modification was also re- 
corded. To judge interrater reliability, 
identical modifications made by more 
than one cataloger were also noted. The 
data were analyzed using dBASE III 
Plus and SAS. 

Although we originally assumed that 
our categories for recording modifica- 
tions were straightforward, the com- 
plexity of the data drew many intense 
discussions. To mediate our differences 
and provide guidance in statistical anal- 
ysis, we frequently called upon Sara 
Cairns, a statistician on the staff at 
Mann Library. Like other researchers in 
this area, we were unprepared for the 
volume of data and the complexity of 
the questions. 

Data Analysis 

In analyzing the data, our goal was to 
compare the number and type of deci- 
sions that had to be made by the cata- 
logers, rather than the number of physi- 
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cal operations. For example, one 
modification to the record might re- 
quire changing two fields (e.g., the 300 
field and the ILC). We did not want to 
say that the record required twice as 
many enhancements as one that simply 
changed the 020 field. Therefore, we 
grouped all fields that were necessarily 
changed together as a result of one cata- 
loging decision and assigned them 
weights that summed to one. If a cata- 
loger added maps to the physical de- 
scription, the enhancement in the 300 
field and the ILC were each counted as 
half of one change. 

Because each record was cataloged by 
five different people, more total modifi- 
cations were proposed than any one eat- 
aloger would have noticed. When two 
or more catalogers made identical 
changes, these were coded as being 
matched. The total number of "unique" 
changes per record was then calculated 
by counting each type of modification as 
one change to the record, regardless of 
how many catalogers made that change. 
However, when we compared cata- 
logers or cataloger groups (i.e., LC- 
copy catalogers and original catalogers) 
all of the enhancements made by each of 
the catalogers were counted. 

Typographical Errors 

Typographical errors were defined as 
simple corrections such as transposition 
of letters or numbers, changes in punc- 
tuation and diacritical marks, and mis- 
spellings. Although there was some de- 
bate on this category, one-character 
changes to the size (e.g., from 27 cm. to 
26 cm . ) were also counted as typograph - 
ical errors. 

The variable fields were examined for 
the number of weighted, unique, typo- 
graphical errors per line. The number of 
lines in the variable fields of each record 
had been previously recorded and the 
number of typographical errors per line 
was calculated. 

Over the 80 records, the maximum 
number of typographical errors per rec- 
ord was five. A one-way analysis of vari- 
ance showed no difference between li- 
braries in the average number of 



typographical errors per line. The range 
was from an average of .054 typos/line 
for Library #10 to . 156 typos/line for Li- 
brary §2. The Library of Congress had a 
mean of .070 typos/line. Figure 1 repre- 
sents the range of typographical er- 
rors/line/library. The variation between 
libraries in their mean values (figure 1, 
thick horizontal lines) was small relative 
to the variation among records within li- 
braries (range and 95% confidence in- 
tervals in figure 1) . When the 95 % con- 
fidence intervals for any two libraries 
overlap, a t-test between them would 
show no significant difference. 

Typographical errors were found in 
fifty-six of the eighty records; 28 % had 
two or more. Forty-two to sixty-four 
percent of all typographical errors 
found by each cataloger were in the 2XX 
fields (245 almost exclusively); the next 
highest category was the 300 field (per- 
centage range across catalogers: 
11-19%), followed bv the 500 fields 
(0-16%) and the 400 fields (0-14%). 
There were variations within the groups 
of catalogers but two of the three origi- 
nal catalogers did make approximately 
four times as many changes as the LC- 
copy catalogers. 

An analysis of the types of errors 
shows that most of the corrections were 
minor punctuation errors (including 
spacing and diacritics). There were two 
corrections that one could label signifi- 
cant; one included a misspelling of a 
personal name in the 245 field, the other 
a transposition in the series numbering. 
In the case of the personal name, both 
LC-copy catalogers and one original 
cataloger corrected it; in the case of the 
series, one LC-copy and one original 
cataloger noticed it. In considering the 
differences observed between the LC- 
copy catalogers and the original cata- 
logers, it should be noted that the LC- 
copy staff has been trained to pay 
particular attention to access points and 
spend less time on spacing and punctua- 
tion errors. They are also asked to verify 
the physical description area. In fact, 
slightly more 300 field corrections were 
made by the LC-copy catalogers than by 
the professional catalogers. 
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Figure 1 . Typographical errors per line. The range, average, and 95 % confidence interval 
" are shown for the eight records from each library. 



Enhancements 

Enhancements to the records were fur- 
ther categorized as deletions, additions, 
or replacements. Replacements were 
equal to an addition and a deletion. For 
example, changing the subject heading 
from BIOTECHNOLOGY— INDUS- 
TRIAL APPLICATIONS to AGRICUL- 
TURAL BIOTECHNOLOGY was 
counted as a replacement and not as a de- 
letion (BIOTECHNOLOGY— INDUS- 
TRIAL APPLICATIONS) and an addi- 
tion (AGRICULTURAL BIOTECH- 
NOLOGY). 

The total number of unique, 
weighted enhancements made to all of 
the records was 381.7. (Fractional en- 
hancements arose when a single decision 
involved both an enhancement and a 
nonenhancement change. For example, 
a decision to trace a series entailed add- 
ing an 830 and retagging the 490 . ) Sixty- 
seven percent (67%) of all enhance- 
ments were additions, 14% were 
deletions, and 19% were replacements. 

Enhancements by Field 

Of the 381 . 7 weighted, unique enhance- 
ments, the fields that had twenty or 



more enhancements were, in descend- 
ing order, the 650, 500, 260, 020, and 
the 300 and 710 fields. Table 1 shows the 
distribution of enhancements made to 
each of these fields. 

For each of these fields, the majority 
of enhancements were additions to the 
records. In the 650 fields, 82.6% of the 
additions were the addition of a whole 
field; only 8.7% were additions of sub- 
field x and only in 8.7 % of the cases was 
a subfield z added. A similar breakdown 
occurs in the 710 field where 87.1 % of 
the additions were whole fields and only 
12.9 % of the additions were subfield b. 

The majority of the additions made to 
the 300 field were either the indication 

TABLE 1 

Enhancements to 
Selected Fields 







Enhancements 




% of Total 


Field 










Enhance- 


Tag 


Total # 


% A 


%D 


%B 


ments 


650 


123.0 


56.1 


13,8 


30.1 


32.2 


500 


49.7 


69.8 


10.1 


20 1 


13.0 


260 


3.5.5 


67.6 


16.9 


15 5 


9.3 


020 


22.0 


100.0 


0,0 


0.0 


5.8 


300 


215 


88 3 


7.0 


4.7 


5.6 


710 


21.5 


72 1 


27 9 


0.0 


5.6 


A = addition 


D=deletion 


R= 


replacement 
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of illustrations (35.5%) or the inclusion 
of maps (27.6%). In the 500 field, how- 
ever, the types of additions are not as 
easily categorized and no one type of ad- 
dition was predominant. Nineteen per- 
cent of the additions corresponded to the 
addition of a main or added entry and 
14.4% of the additions were the inclu- 
sion of language information (e.g., a 
note to reflect that the text was in Span- 
ish and Italian). Other additions to the 
500 fields were varied as catalogers 
added notes on publishers, indexes, con- 
ferences, dates, etc. 

Only 8.5% of the 381.7 enhance- 
ments were made to fixed fields. Follow- 
ing the overall pattern of the variable 
fields, 70.8% of the changes to the fixed 
fields were additions to the record but 
7.7% were deletions and 21.5% were 
replacements. 

Differences Between Libraries 

The total number of enhancements per 
record did not differ significantly 
among libraries (p > .05). We esti- 
mated the likelihood that this conclu- 
sion of no difference among libraries 
was a mistake, based on sample sizes and 



sample variance, and found that the test 
had a high probability of detecting a dif- 
ference if one library had twice as many 
enhancements per record as did the Li- 
brary of Congress. We therefore have 
good evidence that no major differences 
exist among these ten libraries, but 
much larger sample sizes would be 
needed to detect small differences. Fig- 
ure 2 illustrates the range of enhance- 
ments per library. 

We examined the fields where the 
most enhancements occurred (650, 500, 
260, 020, 300, 710) to see whether li- 
braries differed in specific types of en- 
hancements, even if overall they had 
about the same number of such changes . 
Figure 3 shows the total number of en- 
hancements made to the records of each 
of the libraries in these six fields. 

On records from the Library of Con- 
gress, 58.8 % of the enhancements made 
to LC records were in the 650 fields. En- 
hancements made to the 650 fields of 
records from other libraries ranged from 
alow of 7.6% to a high of 48.2%. Con- 
versely, no enhancements were made in 
the 500 fields of LC records while the 
500 field enhancements for other li- 
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Figure 2. Number of enhancements per record. The range, average, and 95 % confidence in- 
terval are shown for the eight records from each library. 
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Figure 3. Total enhancements made to six fields, summed over all eight records from each 
library. 



braries ranged from a low of 7.1 % to a 
high of 29.4 % . The Library of Congress 
also had one of the lowest percentages of 
enhancements made to the 260 field and 
it was one of three libraries that had no 
enhancements made to the 020 field. 

Of the 34 enhancements made to LC 
records, 20 were made to the 650 field. 
Only Library #10 with 27 and Library 
§4 with 22 had more enhancements 
made to the 650 field. Library #2 had 
only 2 enhancements made to its 650 
fields. The fact that the 650 fields were 
enhanced more often than any other 
field in LC records and that the absolute 
number of enhancements made to this 
field was relatively high in comparison 
to the other libraries was of special sig- 
nificance to us in our study. One of the 
major concerns expressed by library 
staff when considering shifting member 
copy to LC-copy catalogers was that 
subject access to our library's records 
would be diminished. The underlying 
assumption had been that the biblio- 
graphic description and subject access 
on LC records was of relatively high 
quality but that subject access on mem- 
ber records was unknown. Since LC- 
copy catalogers in our library are in- 
structed generally to accept the subject 



treatment on LC records, there was re- 
luctance to use this same guideline for 
the "best" member copy. Our study in- 
dicates that the subject access of LC rec- 
ords is no better than that provided by 
our "best" group of member libraries. In 
fact, many member libraries are con- 
tributing copy that requires little subject 
enhancement. 

On the other hand, 500 fields from the 
Library of Congress were uniformly ac- 
cepted while member records required 
more enhancement. Additional training 
for LC-copy catalogers in formulating 
and revising 500 fields would be useful 
were they to begin cataloging from 
member copy. 

Comparisons Between Original 
and LC-Copy Catalogers 

In analyzing these enhancements and 
making comparisons between original 
and LC-copy catalogers, there were 
some predictable differences observed 
between the two groups. Original cata- 
logers made more enhancements to the 
records; the LC-copy catalogers, while 
comprising 40 % of the catalogers, made 
19% of the changes. Because of their 
training, LC-copy catalogers concen- 
trated on the physical and descriptive 
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portion of the record while original cat- 
alogers made the majority of changes to 
the 650 and 500 fields. Figure 4 below 
shows the average number of enhance- 
ments made by each of the two groups of 
catalogers for the various field groups. 

LC-copy catalogers tended to concen- 
trate their changes in the 300 field, fixed 
fields, the 7XX fields, and the 5XX fields 
while the changes made by the profes- 
sional catalogers were concentrated in 
the 6XX fields, the 5XX fields, and the 
2XX fields. 

Tagging Changes, Updates, 
and Other Modifications 

Of the 25.5 tagging changes made, more 
than half were found in three fields: the 
245 (23.5 % ) and 041 fields (15.7 % ) and 
the 490 field (13.7%). Most of these 
changes were noncritical in nature, that 
is, proper indexing and subsequent re- 
trieval were not affected. For example, 
changes in the 245 field consisted of cor- 
rections to the first indicator (no effect 
on indexing in most online systems) or 
the addition or correction of subfield de- 
limiters (also generally not critical to re- 
trieval). Critical changes affecting ac- 
cess were found primarily in the 4XX 
fields; no tagging changes were made to 



8XX fields. In two instances the 440 tag 
was revised (by original catalogers only) 
to a 490 0, ostensibly eliminating access 
to the series title. In the remaining 4XX 
changes, the tag was changed to 440 or a 
490 1 + 830 field combination, thereby 
establishing or retaining series access. 
LC-copy catalogers made an average of 
] .8 changes to 4XX fields while original 
catalogers made an average of 3; origi- 
nal catalogers made all of the 440 to 490 
changes. The two LC-copy catalogers 
made 18.9% of all tagging changes, the 
three original catalogers 81.1%. The 
records of two libraries yielded almost 
50 % of the tagging changes; the Library 
of Congress ranked 7th among the 10 li- 
braries, and two libraries required no 
tagging changes to their records. 

The decision to establish a different 
main entry was made on only five of the 
80 sample records and only by the origi- 
nal catalogers. On two records all three 
original catalogers agreed to change a ti- 
tle main entry to a conference name 
main entry. Conversely, on two other 
records, two catalogers replaced a cor- 
porate body with a title main entry (on 
one of the records a third cataloger es- 
tablished a personal name main entry) . 
The fifth record (from LC) found one 




Fixed 0XX 1XX 2XX 3XX 4/8XX 5XX 6XX 7XX 
Field Group 

Figure 4. Average number of enhancements made to all 80 records, by cataloger group. Cal- 
culated as the total number of enhancements made by catalogers within each cataloger group 
divided by the number of catalogers in that group. 
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cataloger deleting the corporate body in 
favor of a title main entry. In only one 
instance was a new access point added to 
serve as the main entry. In all other cases 
an existing access point and the original 
main entry were simply retagged. While 
the choice of individual access points 
should be deemed critical, establishing 
one as the main entry might not, since it 
does not essentially affect retrievability 
in online systems. 

Updates were confined to two fields, 
the 504 and the 650. Of the 15 updates, 
73.3% were made in the 504 field, 
where the sole change consisted of revis- 
ing the old form of the note "Includes 
bibliographical references" to "Includes 
bibliographies." This can be considered 
a change of style rather than substance, 
having no real impact on the basic con- 
tent or function of the record. Updates 
made to the 650 field, which account for 
the other 26.7% of this category, affect 
the form of access points and, to some 
extent, retrievability. Half of the 650 
field changes involved deletion of the 
canceled subdivision ADDRESSES, ES- 
SAYS AND LECTURES and half in- 
volved the udpating of topical subject 
headings (i.e., WATER-HYACINTHS 
to WATER HYACINTHS and PEST 
CONTROL to PESTS— CONTROL). 
The number of updates per library 
ranged from zero to four. These updates 
were not considered indicative of the 
quality or acceptability of a library's 
cataloging copy, since the copy did orig- 
inally conform to accepted practice. Ex- 
amination of all 650 field updates made 
by all five catalogers showed that the 
LC-copy catalogers tended to catch out- 
of-date subject headings and subdivi- 
sions slightly more often (75.0% of the 
time) than the original catalogers 
(66.5%). 

The category "other" consisted of 
miscellaneous modifications, chief of 
which were classification number 
changes (57.4 % of a total 85.3 changes). 
LC-copy catalogers made no classifica- 
tion changes, but questioned many in 
written comments. On one LC record 
the two LC-copy catalogers questioned 
the appropriateness of the call number 



while two of the original catalogers did 
indeed change it . On three other LC rec- 
ords one or two original catalogers sug- 
gested different classifications. Of the 39 
records with classification changes, all 
three original catalogers wanted 
changes on 13 of the records, two out of 
three wanted changes on 12, and a sin- 
gle original cataloger wanted class 
changes on another 14. The fact that one 
or more Mann catalogers changed the 
classification on 39 of 80 records (in- 
cluding 4 LC) illustrates the latitude 
possible in determining classification. In 
dealing with LC copy, the LC-copy cat- 
alogers are told to accept LC classifica- 
tion without much analysis unless there 
is a very obvious error, and then it is usu- 
ally checked with an original cataloger. 
Given the uncertainty in dealing with 
classification expressed by the LC-copy 
catalogers, they would benefit from 
more in-depth training in the choice and 
formulation of classification numbers. 

The remaining "other" changes were 
distributed through assorted fields. Of 
these, 24.6% involved changing the or- 
der of fields (reversing the order of the 
index and bibliography notes, revising 
the order of subject headings to reflect 
the primary emphasis, etc.). The re- 
mainder generally involved eliminating 
fields by incorporating data in other 
fields or merging fields. 

Authority-Controlled Fields 

Among the 80 original records in the 
sample, there were 192 authority- 
controlled main and added entry head- 
ings. Seventy-eight percent of these 
matched LC authority records, al- 
though for individual libraries this dif- 
fered from 50% (for one member) to 
100% (for LC and one member). Only 
an additional 2 % were found in our lo- 
cal authority file. An analysis of vari- 
ance on the means of the percent of 
headings found in the LC authority file 
by library did show that one library was 
significantly lower than the other li- 
braries. 

Table 2 shows the data for the 35 
changes due to authority control, bro- 
ken down by field. Of the individual 
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TABLE 2 

Changes to 
Authority-Controlled Fields 



Field 


Occurit'nces 


Number 




% of Total 


or 


in 


of 


Changes/ 


Authority 


Group 


Sample 


Changes 


Field 


Changes 


100 


47 


3 


06 


8.6 


110 


4 


10 


0.25 


29 


111 


4 


10 


0.25 


2.9 


240 


3 


20 


67 


5 7 


440 


25 


3.0 


012 


8.6 


490 


16 


2.5 


16 


7.1 


700 


55 


10 


18 


28.6 


710 


40 


5.0 


12 


14,3 


711 


5 


6.0 


1 20 


17.1 


830 


10 


15 


0.15 


43 



fields, the 240 and 711 fields by far ex- 
hibited the most changes per field. The 
100 field had the fewest. The average 
number of changes to 7XXs was more 
than twice that of the lXXs. Conference 
headings were modified much more of- 
ten than personal names, other corpo- 
rate entries, or titles. Surprisingly, per- 
sonal name and corporate body 
headings were changed at roughly the 
same rate. Unfortunately the frequency 
of most of the fields was not large 
enough to assume uniform variation; 
the differences could be due to chance. 

A majority of the authority changes 
were done to 7XX fields. Interestingly 
enough, more changes were made to 
personal name headings than to head- 
ings of other types. This is due to a much 
higher frequency of personal names in 
these records rather than to the fre- 
quency of changes to these headings. 

Taking a closer look at the nature of 
these changes, 3.5 (10%) were tagging 
revisions, 14 (40%) were typographical 
errors, and 17.5 (50 % ) were form of en- 
try changes. The typos split into four in 
foreign language orthography, four in 
English orthography, and six in punctu- 
ation. The form of entry changes con- 
sisted of six headings for which there 
were LC authority records created after 
the bibliographic record was input, 8.5 
for which there were LC authority rec- 
ords dated before the bibliographic rec- 
ord, and three for which there were no 
LC authority records. The form of entry 
for 19 authority-controlled headings 
(9.9% of the total) was changed. 



Local Practice 

Any change made by a cataloger that was 
purely due to local practice was taken out 
of the basic data set. There were eight 
changes based on local practice; five in- 
volved the classification number and 
three the form or tracing of series. It was 
somewhat surprising that less than 3 % of 
the series tracing decisions of the other li- 
braries were changed. 

Conclusions 

The purpose of the study was twofold: 
(1) to examine member copy that we 
considered to be the best for our subject 
areas, and (2) to compare that copy with 
copy received from the Library of Con- 
gress. In 1986 Reid and High observed 
that the growth of bibliographic utilities 
has resulted in tasks such as copy cata- 
loging being shifted from professional li- 
brarians to support staff. 7 A 1986 survey 
of Association of Research Libraries 
(ARL) member libraries confirmed this 
trend.'' Of the 15 respondents, all had 
copy cataloging units that dealt with 
member-contributed cataloging. In 
most of those units the work was done by 
paraprofessionals alone or supervised by 
professional librarians. This was clearly 
the direction in which we wished to 
move at Mann Library. We hoped that 
the findings from our study would help 
us formulate guidelines for training our 
LC-copy catalogers to handle member 
copy as well. 

In examining enhancements to the 
record, typographical errors per line, 
and other nonauthority changes, our 
study showed that there was no signifi- 
cant difference between recent copy 
from LC and the best of the member li- 
braries. Although our study was de- 
signed before the announcement of the 
pilot project of the National Coordi- 
nated Cataloging Program (NCCP), our 
findings support the concept of extend- 
ing cooperative cataloging efforts. After 
the initial pilot, the Library of Congress 
should consider extending the NCCP 
program beyond the original eight li- 
braries. Although two libraries from the 
NCCP Pilot were on our list of "best" 
member libraries, the other seven li- 
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braries were not. Excluding authority 
work, the records of the two NCCP par- 
ticipants had the fewest number of 
changes made in our study. Since our re- 
search was conducted before the inten- 
sive training of the pilot program partic- 
ipants, this is indicative of the high level 
of cataloging contributed by these two 
libraries. 

In the area of authority control, only 
the Library of Congress and one other li- 
brary, a Name-Authority Cooperative 
(NACO) and NCCP participant, had 
100% of their headings in the LC Au- 
thority File. This observation points out 
the necessity for increased participation 
in NACO by those libraries contributing 
the best member copy. Only with fur- 
ther involvement in cooperative projects 
will the authority work of member copy 
be comparable to authority work for LC 
copy. And, only with increased techno- 
logical support will libraries be able to 
contribute cataloging copy routinely. 
The retreat to local systems all too often 
means either sacrificing access and in- 
put into national utilities or absorbing 
the costs of rekeying data. Further de- 
velopment of telecommunications tech- 
nologies and protocols is critical to opti- 
mal functioning of cooperative projects. 

As there were no significant differ- 
ences between the best member copy 
and LC copy, should the LC-copy cata- 
logers have any specialized training? A 
1985 ARL survey yielded several useful 
compilations of local cataloging prac- 
tices and policies." These included 
guidelines established at various institu- 
tions to assist copy catalogers in identify- 
ing those fields likely to require the most 
attention on member copy, as well as 
those that could be ignored. Hudson 
noted that working with member- 
contributed cataloging records requires 
more thorough editing and closer atten- 
tion to heading and call number changes 
than LC records. 1 " Our study indicated 
that some additional training in formu- 
lating 500 fields and call numbers would 
be valuable to our LC-copy catalogers. 
Because national or local authority rec- 
ords do not exist for many headings on 
member records, instructions need to be 
given to LC-copy catalogers in creating 



authority records or referring them for 
review by the original catalogers. 

Our study also showed, however, that 
LC records were enhanced at a rate 
comparable to that of other libraries. 
Since we, as an institution, have ac- 
cepted LC copy with only minor revi- 
sion, we should extend this practice to 
the best member copy also. Training 
LC-copy catalogers to be as thorough 
and knowledgeable as original cata- 
logers could not be supported adminis- 
tratively; providing them with some ad- 
ditional skills and asking them to give 
comparable scrutiny to the best member 
copy, though, is a viable option. 
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Catalog Librarians and 
Public Services— 
A Changing Role? 

Patricia A. Eskoz 



This paper examines the extent to which professional catalog librarians in 
academic libraries are involved in activities often considered part of "pub- 
lic services. " A brief review of current literature is followed by presenta- 
tion of results of a survey begun in 1983-84. Questionnaires sent to catalog 
department heads in academic libraries throughout the United States re- 
sulted in 106 replies. In order to examine changes that have occurred since 
the initial survey, telephone interviews were conducted in 1986-87 and in 
1988 with forty and twenty of the original respondents, respectively. Most 
of the libraries still maintain a public/technical services organizational 
split, although a few have experimented with variations. The majority in- 
volve catalogers in some outside activities such as reference work, collec- 
tion development, and/or bibliographic instruction; however, the amount 
of time spent in these tasks is usually minimal. A slight increase in such ac- 
tivities was found to have occurred within the timeframe involved. A sum- 
mary of department heads' reactions to job sharing is given, which is nei- 
ther wholly positive nor negative. The author suggests some logical areas in 
which an expanded role for catalog librarians would be beneficial. 



Is the traditional role of the academic 
catalog librarian expanding to include a 
stake in what was formerly considered 
the domain of public services assign- 
ments? Or is the cataloger still largely 
confined to the "quiet corner in the back 
of the technical services department?" 

This paper examines the extent to 
which technical/public services func- 
tions have merged in academic libraries. 
A review of current opinions among li- 
brary leaders is followed by a presenta- 
tion of results from an ongoing research 
project begun by the author in 1983. 



The 1970s saw the nearly universal 
acceptance of automated catalog net- 
works as a primary cataloging tool. The 
1980s are seeing the successful installa- 
tion of in-house automated public access 
catalogs. Yet the catalog librarian is still 
a functional reality. 

A proposal by Michael Gorman that 
the traditional boundaries between 
technical services and public services be 
eliminated caused considerable discus- 
sion when it was published in 1979. 1 
Now, nearly a decade later, there are 
several striking examples of such a plan 
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being successfully inaugurated in aca- 
demic libraries. A universal trend to- 
ward this form of organization has not 
emerged. But is there an overall blur- 
ring of assignments between public ser- 
vices and technical services librarians? 
Is the catalog librarian evolving into 
what is often called — for lack of a better 
term — the "holistic librarian" or "Ren- 
aissance librarian"? 

Some Current Opinions 
from Recent Literature 

The concept of unified professional li- 
brary functions involving no distinction 
between public services and technical 
services is certainly not new. Indeed, it 
could be argued that when the library as 
an institution first came into existence, 
those artificial distinctions did not exist 
at all. Specialization has been the result 
of increasingly complex organizational 
patterns. 

No examination of technical/public 
service mergers begins without refer- 
ence to the current spokesman for the 
Renaissance librarian, Michael Gor- 
man. His paper "On Doing Away with 
Technical Services Departments" re- 
mains a controversial classic. 2 Later pa- 
pers by Gorman have documented the 
use of "subject bibliographers" at the 
University of Illinois. 3 

Gorman is not alone in his advocacy. 
"In case you hadn't noticed, things are 
changing," says McCombs, who be- 
lieves that "we are on the threshold of 
radical changes in the relationship be- 
tween . . . public services and technical 
services staff." 4 Ghikas says, "The rigid 
separation of library skills into 'techni- 
cal services' and 'public services' will 
cease to be acceptable, as it has already 
ceased to be functional," and expresses 
the belief that split assignments will be- 
come increasingly popular. 5 

Papers from a symposium, Technical 
and Public Services: Fading Distinctions? 
were published in 1986. 6 Authors repre- 
sented both college/ university and public 
libraries. None of their organizations had 
a total merging of functions, although sev- 
eral spoke of some crossover of job assign- 
ments, especially in small libraries. 



Not all presenters favored an unquali- 
fied merger of technical/public services 
functions. Quinn does not feel split as- 
signments are a practical solution and 
believes libraries that operate with this 
method usually do so because of neces- 
sity, one common reason being staff 
shortages. He also thinks the advocacy 
of split positions may be an attempt at 
"fostering enlightenment by artificial 
methods." He does believe that some in- 
terface of reference/cataloging assign- 
ments would result in benefit to the li- 
brary patron: "Catalogers think in 
global terms and in terms of uniform 
headings." Reference librarians are 
more likely to think in terms of key- 
words. "Catalogers stress bibliographic 
purity while reference librarians insist 
on accurate bibliographic access," he 
notes, adding that "lines of communica- 
tion must be kept open." 

Craig believes there is "little evi- 
dence" to show widespread use of "split 
positions." 8 Her public library does have 
a voluntary job sharing program. She 
defines job sharing as "a single person 
who works more than one job." 

One of the few recent statistical sur- 
veys was undertaken by Busch in 1984. 9 
A questionnaire to the 117 member li- 
braries of the Association of Research 
Libraries (ARL) resulted in eighty-one 
responses. His results show "far less con- 
crete evidence of the integration of func- 
tions than public discourse would sug- 
gest." He found that "over half of the 
libraries . . . are organized according to 
a strict technical/public services split." 
Some crossover of functions was re- 
ported by 44 percent of the respondents. 
Many of these were informal assign- 
ments, with catalogers more likely to as- 
sist with reference work than public ser- 
vices librarians were likely to share 
cataloging duties with technical ser- 
vices. Only fifteen of eighty-one respon- 
dents involved any public services li- 
brarians with cataloging. 

Research Methodology 

This author's research project has in- 
volved various aspects of catalog depart- 
mental organizations and the role of the 
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catalog librarian in today's academic li- 
brary. A part of the survey reported else- 
where showed that during the 1970s and 
early 1980s there was a slight net reduc- 
tion among cataloging staffs, but since 
1983 sizes seem to have stabilized. 10 In 
this paper any role of the professional 
catalog librarian that extends beyond 
the framework of what is traditionally 
called "technical services" is considered. 

The project was begun in 1983-84 by 
sending questionnaires to catalog de- 
partment heads in approximately 160 
academic libraries in the United States 
serving institutions that offered at least a 
bachelor's degree and had student en- 
rollments of 5,000 or more. Effort was 
made to achieve a representative bal- 
ance by geographic area and campus 
size and type. 1 Responses were received 
from 106 department heads, represent- 
ing forty-six states and Washington, 
D.C. Table 1 shows the regional distri- 
bution and size of institution repre- 
sented. This sampling will be referred to 
as the overall group. 

During 1986-87 telephone interviews 
were conducted with forty of the origi- 
nal respondents in order to update the 
project and to examine changes that had 
occurred since 1983-84. Two represent- 
atives were selected from each group 
shown in table 1, e.g., two from the 
group representing western libraries 
serving campuses with enrollments un- 
der 10,000, etc. As in the overall group, 
attempt was made to have representa- 
tion from a variety of states and from 
both public and private institutions. De- 
partment heads contacted by telephone 



were asked about changes in job descrip- 
tions for professional catalog librarians 
and if they had job assignments that ex- 
tended beyond so-called technical ser- 
vices. This sampling will be referred to 
as the 1986-87 update. 

In 1988 the telephone survey method 
was expanded to include twenty more 
participants from the original 1983-84 
survey who had not been a part of the 
1986-87 update. Ten departments were 
chosen that had used catalog librarians in 
some so-called public services assign- 
ments in 1983-84; ten others were chosen 
that at that time made no use of cata- 
logers outside of duties normally associ- 
ated with technical services. Effort again 
was made to include representatives 
from campuses of all sizes and geographic 
areas; however, in several cases it was not 
possible to find an appropriate represent- 
ative to fit the desired profile as precisely 
as had been done in the 1986-87 update. 
In such cases as close a substitute as possi- 
ble was chosen. Table 2 shows the re- 
gional distribution and size of institutions 
represented in this most recent sampling, 
which will be referred to as the 1988 up- 
date. 

A Study of Results 
from the Overall Group 

Participants of the 1983-84 question- 
naire survey were asked: In your library 
organization is the traditional public 
services/technical services division 
maintained? 

The technical/public services division 
split was still the norm among the 106 
respondents. This survey found consid- 



TABLE 1 

Participants in 1983-84 Survey of 
Academic Catalog Departments, Grouped by 
Geographic Area and Size of Institution Served 



Group Size 


East 


South 


Midwest 


West 


Unknown* 


Total 


30,000 or over 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


11 


20,000-29,999 


4 


8 


6 


7 




25 


15,000-19,999 


4 


8 


8 


5 




25 


10,000-14,999 


7 


5 


7 


6 




25 


Under 10,000 


7 


5 


4 


4 




20 


Total 


25 


28 


28 


24 


1 


106 



*No postmark on return envelope. 
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TABLE 2 

Participants in 1988 Update Interviews, Grouped by 
Geographic Area and Size of Institution Served 



Group Size 


East 


South 


Midwest 


West 


30,000 or over 


1 








20,000-29,999 


1 


2 


2 


1 


15,000-19,999 


1 


2 


1 


1 


10,000-14,999 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Under 10,000 


1 




1 


1 


Total 


5 


5 


5 


5 



Total 

1 

6 
5 
5 
3 
20 



erably more adherence to tradition than 
did Busch. Only two libraries had a 
complete merger of functions, although 
five had less radical variations: (1) a case 
in which the technical services depart- 
ment retained its name, but some func- 
tions formerly considered public ser- 
vices, such as interlibrary loan and 
circulation, had become part of techni- 
cal services; (2) a variation in which 
technical services itself was a subordi- 
nate part of a larger division called col- 
lection management (that also included 
collection development, circulation, 
and all aspects of handling serials and 
audiovisual materials); (3) a library 
which had no technical services at all — 
the cataloging coordinator headed a 
small catalog department and reported 
directly to the assistant library director, 
as did the head of acquisitions; (4) from 
a small campus: "We are one division. 
Professionals and nonprofessionals in 
some cases have jobs in both areas"; (5) 
one respondent checking "no" did not 
describe the library organization plan 
(in a later telephone interview the struc- 
ture was clarified and will be described 
in the section giving results from the 
1988 update). 

Although the concept of the complete 
Renaissance librarian had not met with 
fruition among overall participants, 
many departments reported that cata- 
log librarians took part in public services 
activities on a limited basis. Here, the 
author's survey found a greater percent- 
age of some crossover of duties than the 
44 percent of Busch's survey. Nearly 
two-thirds of the overall participants 
(60.4 percent) did involve at least some 
of the professional cataloging staff in 



certain activities beyond those of the 
catalog department. 

Table 3 shows statistics for the partic- 
ipants in the overall survey who in- 
volved at least some of their catalog li- 
brarians in outside duties. Participants 
are grouped by campus size represented. 
Each set of figures in the columns to the 
right of the size description shows the 
number and percentage of departments 
in that size range that had one or more 
professional catalogers participating in 
the activities described by the column 
heading: reference, collection develop- 
ment, library/bibliographic instruction, 
and other activities (which may include 
serving at information desks, giving li- 
brary tours, and classroom teaching). 
The figures in the column on the far 
right give the total number and percent- 
age of departments in each size category 
that involved some catalog librarians in 
one or all of the aforementioned activi- 
ties. The figures on the bottom line give 
the numerical totals and percentages for 
all 106 participants in the 1983-84 sur- 
vey. Since many respondents indicated 
several areas of involvement, the figures 
in each horizontal line when added to- 
gether are greater than the figures in the 
"total" column on the far right. 

One might have expected to find 
smaller libraries with more examples of 
shared responsibilities. This was the ex- 
perience of the Iowa symposium partici- 
pants discussed earlier and also reflects 
the author's experience. Among partici- 
pants of the overall survey, however, li- 
braries representing larger institutions 
were somewhat more inclined to diver- 
sify activities than were smaller li- 
braries. Reference desk duty is a sched- 
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TABLE 3 

Catalogers' Involvement in Noncataloging Assignments 
Among 106 Survey Participants (Overall Group) in 
1983-84 Arranged by Size of Institution Served 



Institution 
Size 


Total 
No. 


Refer- 
ence 
No. % 


Coll. 
Devel. 
No. % 


Bibliog. 
Instr. 
No. % 


Other 
No. % 


Total with 
Some 
Duties 

No. % 


Over 30,000 


11 


4 36.4 


6 


54.5 


4 36.4 


5 45.5 


10 90.9 


20,000-29,000 


25 


7 28 


7 


28 


8 32 


5 20 


13 52 


15,000-19,000 


25 


6 24 


7 


28 


4 16 


3 12 


13 52 


10,000-14,000 


25 


8 32 


8 


32 


7 28 


2 8 


14 56 


Under 10,000 


20 


6 30 


11 


55 


5 25 


4 20 


14 70 


All participants 


106 


31 29.2 


39 


36.8 


28 26.4 


19 17.9 


64 60.4 



uling problem among small staffs, yet 
larger institutions seemed to make more 
use of catalogers for part-time assis- 
tance. In this survey it was the institu- 
tions at both ends of the spectrum — the 
very large and the very small — that 
showed the most involvement of cata- 
logers outside their departments. 
Among participating libraries that 
served campuses of 30,000 or over, 90 
percent had some shared responsibili- 
ties, compared with slightly over 50 per- 
cent of those in the middle range, and 70 
percent of those that represented cam- 
puses of 10,000 and under. 

Interview Results 
of the 1986-87 Update 

The forty department heads contacted 
by telephone in 1986-87 were asked 
about any organizational changes that 
had occurred since the questionnaire 
survey. The most sweeping change 
found since 1983-84 was an inaugura- 
tion of a plan similar to that of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in which public ser- 
vice/technical services departments no 
longer exist as separate entities and all 
professional librarians become "subject 
bibliographers," assuming all aspects of 
library work in their subject areas: ref- 
erence, collection development, instruc- 
tion for library users, and cataloging. 12 
This innovation, however, was bal- 
anced by a report from another depart- 
ment head representing an institution 
where the reverse has taken place: a li- 
brary experimenting with subject bibli- 



ographers has gone back to a more tradi- 
tional organizational plan and a 
definitive split between public and tech- 
nical services. The reason given is that 
their staff was not large enough to effec- 
tively represent all the subject specializa- 
tion required and that time was too frag- 
mented for efficiency to be maintained. 

Department heads were then asked if 
any merger of public services and tech- 
nical services functions had occurred 
short of a total combining of functions. 

The figures for the 1986-87 updates 
are shown in table 4. Two sets of figures 
are given under each size category — the 
first set represents responses given by 
this group of participants in the original 
survey; the second, for the updated re- 
sponses. 

Is a crossover of duties increasing, or 
has some sharing of duties always been 
the norm? In examining this set of 
results it is necessary to use caution. 
Crossover of duties was only one aspect 
of the author's investigation during the 
1986-87 update; interviewees were se- 
lected without regard for the responses 
given in the original questionnaire. 
Thus, while the geographical distribu- 
tion and size of institutions represented 
are evenly balanced, the sampling may 
still appear to be biased: 72.5 percent of 
the forty departments contacted for the 
1986-87 update had used catalog librar- 
ians in some functions other than cata- 
loging in 1983-84, compared with 64 
percent of all 106 participants in the 
overall survey. 
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TABLE 4 

Catalogers' Involvement in Noncataloging Assignments 
Among 40 Participants of the 1986-87 Updated Survey, 
with Comparisons Between 1983-84 and 1986-87 



Coll. Bibliog. Total with 



Institution 


Total 


Reference 


Devel. 


Instr. 


Other 


Some Duties 


Size 


No. 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Liver ou,uuu 
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3 


37.5 


4 


50 


3 


37.5 


4 


50 


8 


100 


1986-87 


8 


5 


62.5 


5 


62.5 


5 


62.5 


5 


62.5 


8 


100 


20,000-29,000 
























1983-84 


8 


3 


37.5 


3 


37.5 


3 


37.5 


1 


12.5 


5 


62.5 


1986-87 


8 


3 


37.5 


2 


25 


3 


37.5 


2 


25 


4 


50 


15,000-19,000 
























1983-84 


8 


2 


25 


3 


37.5 


3 


37.5 


1 


12.5 


5 


62.5 


1986-87 


8 


3 


37.5 


5 


62.5 


4 


50 


1 


12.5 


7 


87.5 


10,000-14,000 
























1983-84 


8 


3 


37.5 


3 


37.5 


3 


37.5 


1 


12.5 


5 


62.5 


1986-87 


8 


2 


25 


3 


37.5 


1 


12.5 


1 


12.5 


4 


50 


Under 10,000 
























1983-84 


8 


3 


37.5 


6 


75 


2 


25 


2 


25 


6 


75 


1986-87 


8 


2 


25 


5 


62.5 


2 


25 


1 


12.5 


6 


75 


All participants 
























1983-84 


40 


14 


35 


19 


47.5 


14 


35 


9 


22.5 


29 


72.5 


1986-87 


40 


15 


37.5 


20 


50 


15 


37.5 


10 


25 


29 


72.5 



Among participants in the update, 
some use of catalog librarians for certain 
aspects of public services had usually 
been ongoing. No sweeping trend to- 
ward a merger of functions was revealed 
by the latter survey. As can be seen by 
comparing the two sets of figures by 
dates, little change occurred in the num- 
ber of departments involving catalogers 
in each area of activity. The net total 
number of departments that added re- 
sponsibility in each area of activity was 
one, while the total reporting some du- 
ties was the same for both surveys 
(twenty- nine of forty). Most interview- 
ees from this control group also said that 
the amount of time spent in such activi- 
ties was usually limited to a few hours 
per week. 

Raw statistics, however, might reveal 
only a skeleton picture of what is occur- 
ring. Participants were asked not only if 
external duties have been added or de- 
leted to the catalogers' repertoire but 
whether ongoing involvement in these 
activities has increased or decreased. In 
this respect a slightly more definitive 
trend was found toward an overall in- 



crease in involvement: more depart- 
ments increased ongoing outside duties 
than decreased such participation. 

There was evidence of willingness to 
consider some variations from tradi- 
tional patterns. Two department heads 
representing formal technical services 
operations said that their libraries had 
recently instituted extensive use of sub- 
ject bibliographers in a modified version 
of the University of Illinois plan. In one 
case catalogers spend 25 percent of their 
time with collection development and 
bibliographic instruction. In the other 
case the impact of the reorganization 
had largely affected public services li- 
brarians. At the time of the interview, 
only one technical services librarian was 
serving as a subject bibliographer, but 
there was the possibility of others be- 
coming involved later. 

Two other libraries reported having 
inaugurated staff-sharing programs. In 
both cases, participation was voluntary. 
Several other department heads also 
said that their staff may voluntarily par- 
ticipate in public services activities. 

"Librarywide, we are not tradition- 
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ally organized," said one head of cata- 
loging, who explained that his profes- 
sional staff participated in bibliographic 
instruction, which involved more than 
just the use of the catalog, also including 
computer searching and research in- 
struction. The use of catalog librarians 
for this last function will be addressed in 
a later section of this paper. 

Interview Results of the 
1988 Update 

This survey, also conducted by tele- 
phone interview, was limited to one ba- 
sic issue: crossover of duties between 
technical and public services librarians. 
Twenty departments were chosen: ten 
that had some crossover of duties in 
1983-84 and ten that had none. All ex- 
cept two of the participants had re- 
ported a traditional technical services 
organization on the overall survey. 
Those originally reporting no public/ 
technical services divisions included (1) 
a representative of a very small opera- 
tion and (2) the department head re- 
porting the nontraditional structure in 
the overall survey who did not describe 
his organization. The telephone inter- 
view clarified that the lack of a formal 
division between technical and public 
services had been largely an administra- 
tive function and had not affected the 
job assignments of catalog librarians. 

As stated earlier, it was attempted to 
have these participants represent a vari- 
ety of campus sizes and locations. For 
example, in the original survey there 
were eleven representatives from cam- 
puses serving enrollments of over 30,000 
students. Eight of these had already par- 
ticipated in the 1986-87 update. Of the 
three remaining, one had answered the 
original questionnaire anonymously; 
with a second, the author already knew 
that the library was continuing to oper- 
ate in a unique structure, making exten- 
sive use of subject bibliographers; thus 
there remained only one viable respon- 
dent to contact for an update in this par- 
ticular category. In such cases where no 
exact regional-size representative could 
be contacted, as close a substitute as pos- 
sible was chosen. Again, reference may 



be made to table 2 for size-geographical 
distribution of participants. 

Table 5 gives a complete breakdown 
of multiple assignments, and as in the 
case of the 1986-87 survey, a compari- 
son between results obtained in 1983-84 
and 1988. In analyzing these results, it 
must be borne in mind that 50 percent of 
the respondents had reported no outside 
duties in 1983-84. 

Those who advocate an expanded role 
for catalog librarians may find room for 
cautious optimism in the results of the 
1988 update. Among ten respondents 
who had used catalog librarians in mul- 
tiple roles at the time of the original sur- 
vey, only one department had deleted 
those duties by 1988. Four reported an 
increase in outside duties since 1983-84, 
two said there had been an overall de- 
crease since that time, and the remain- 
ing three reported some shifting but no 
overall increase or decrease. 

Among those departments that had 
not reported use of catalogers in outside 
duties in 1983-84, six now have some ex- 
panded functions. "There has been con- 
siderable change," said one respondent. 
Another department head, while re- 
porting no outside duties for catalogers, 
did say that "some lines are blurring" 
between public and technical services 
duties. 

Praises and Pitfalls— Evaluation of 
Shared Activities by Participants 

This interview process has been highly 
interesting and informative. In addition 
to clarification of statistical responses 
that might otherwise be misleading, 
personal interviews allowed the partici- 
pants to express their own evaluations of 
library programs. What the author 
found is a mixed reaction: some depart- 
ment heads are quite enthusiastic about 
job sharing, others less so, while a few 
are actively opposed. 

Although opinions differ regarding 
what should, ideally, be the function of 
a "catalog librarian," those interviewed 
were willing and eager to talk about 
their departmental organizations. One 
conclusion the author is forced to draw 
is that technical services librarians often 
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TABLE 5 

Catalogers' Involvement in Noncatalocinc Assignments 
Among 20 Participants of the 1988 Updated Survey, 
with Comparisons Between 1983-84 and 1988 



Institution 
Size 


Total 
No. 


Reference 
No. % 


Coll. 
Devel, 
No. % 


Bibliog. 
Instr. 
No. % 


Other 
No. % 


Total with 
Some Duties 
No. % 
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3 
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50 
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33.3 
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33.3 
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66.7 
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66.7 
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50 


3 


50 


4 


66.7 
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40 
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40 
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40 
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40 


1988 
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3 
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40 
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20 


5 


100 


Under 10,000 
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33.3 
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33.3 


2 


66.7 


1988 
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1 


33.3 
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33.3 


1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


2 


66.7 


All participants 
























1983-84 


20 


5 


25 


8 


40 


5 


25 


4 


20 


10 


50 


1988 


20 


8 


40 


10 


50 


8 


40 


9 


45 


16 


80 



feel unappreciated and undervalued. 
This is not universally the case, but the 
feeling is prevalent enough to advise li- 
brary administrators that this should be 
a cause for major concern. 

Following is a summary of opinions 
expressed. 

Positive Aspects 

Participants are in agreement about sev- 
eral positive aspects of shared duties: 
heightened job interest among partici- 
pants, better use of individual abilities, 
increased understanding between tech- 
nical and public services, and more flex- 
ibility among library staff when coping 
with emergencies. Catalogers may be- 
come more attuned to patrons' needs by 
serving at the reference desk; reference 
librarians are better able to assist pa- 
trons in the use of the catalog if they 
have actual cataloging experience. 

In most situations in which participa- 
tion is voluntary, department heads en- 
courage their staff to participate. "I 
would like to see closer cooperation be- 
tween public and technical services," 
wrote one respondent in a letter at- 



tached to the original questionnaire. 
"The departments are coming closer to- 
gether as evidenced by the various com- 
puter systems now in operation. I be- 
lieve that it will do catalogers good to 
have public reference experience so they 
may learn how their cataloging is used, 
and it would do the reference people 
good to have a more complete under- 
standing of how a catalog functions. 
This changeover requires time, effort, 
and money. Little of any seem to be 
forthcoming in the near future." A sub- 
sequent telephone interview indicated 
that these wished-for changes had not 
occurred. 

Negative Aspects 

The chief drawbacks toward any combi- 
nation of duties are fragmentation of 
time, lack of consistency in cataloging, 
problems with training, and difficulties 
involved in staff developing expertise in 
multiple areas. 

The librarian reporting the subject 
specialist program that now required 
approximately 25 percent of catalogers' 
time said that this program was fun but 
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time-consuming and had cut down on 
cataloging production. 

Another negative aspect of so-called 
"shared duties" between public and 
technical services is that they are often 
not reciprocal. Catalogers may assist at 
the reference desk but reference librari- 
ans seldom return the favor. And if they 
do, quality control may be a problem 
unless an adequate training program is 
established and adequate quality checks 
are performed. The latter may be a 
cause for interdepartmental friction. 

One department head interviewed 
put it bluntly: "In the early 1970s we 
tried having professional librarians 
function as bibliographers. Some refer- 
ence librarians cataloged and we're still 
paying for that now." 

"Why don't reference librarians work 
in cataloging?" asks Bonath. She an- 
swers, "For the same reason I don't want 
to answer the hard reference questions. 
It involves learning another whole set of 
skills." 13 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This author's conclusion, based on re- 
search and a review of the current litera- 
ture, is that a complete or near- 
complete merger of technical and public 
services functions is not likely within the 
next decade. Personnel in smaller li- 
braries will often function in multiple 
capacities as they have in the past. For 
larger libraries there may be increased 
blurring of functions. 

Although few catalog departments 
and libraries have adopted truly innova- 
tive organizational patterns and diversi- 
fied roles for librarians, there have been 
and will continue to be a handful brave 
enough to experiment. We should be 
grateful for these pioneers even though 
we do not choose to follow them. They 
are presenting challenges and new ways 
of thinking. Many of their ideas will not 
be practical for the majority of depart- 
ments. Some organizations have tried 
and then rejected these experiments, re- 
verting to more traditional ways. Yet 
something has been gained in consider- 
ing these alternatives. 

The surveys reported above reveal 



more examples of some job sharing than 
might have been expected, and there is 
some evidence that these are increasing, 
albeit on a small scale. Overall there 
seems to be a continual shifting of du- 
ties, often for pragmatic reasons and on 
a case-by-case basis. What seems to be 
occurring is an evolution of job assign- 
ments, frequent experimentation, and a 
willingness to abandon experiments that 
do not work. 

The author believes this trend is to be 
applauded. For most libraries a com- 
plete merger of technical/public services 
duties is probably impractical. How- 
ever, there would be overall benefit for 
both staff and patrons if there were to 
occur even more rethinking of job de- 
scriptions in order to make use of the 
unique abilities that each employee pos- 
sesses. Few catalog librarians are using 
their fullest potential as might be ex- 
pected from their education and experi- 
ence. Rather than a mass migration of 
catalog librarians to the reference desk, 
there are other, more logical routes to- 
ward a more fulfilled, if not totally ho- 
listic, career experience — and conse- 
quently, paving the way for a more 
effective library program: 

1 . Staff training, within and beyond 
the catalog department. Within 
the department, paraprofessionals 
should be trained to do the more 
routine aspects of cataloging, in- 
cluding original cataloging under 
supervision. Outside the depart- 
ment, catalogers could well be in- 
volved in training public services 
staff in more effective use of the 
catalog, as suggested by Leysen. 

2. Bibliographic instruction for li- 
brary users, especially in the use of 
the catalog. As Karen Horny asks, 
"Who should be more able to assist 
users in the catalog . . . than those 
who create and maintain it?" 

3. Computer-assisted research. This 
would seem to be one of the most 
logical areas in which to involve 
the catalog librarian; however, 
this assignment has been almost 
completely neglected in job- 
sharing programs. Only two of the 
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participants in the 1988 update use 
technical services personnel in this 
respect; most of the others said 
that this responsibility is delegated 
to reference librarians. 

4. Collection development, either 
formally (by having a library- 
specified "liaison" subject area) or 
informally (by making individual 
selections based on one's own 
background and interests) . 

5. Research and publication. Al- 
though this author believes that 
research and writing are not for 
everybody, those who do have the 
inclination, and ability should be 
encouraged, with release time 
available for special projects and 
assignments. 

Yes, such activities do take time from 
the "production" aspect of cataloging. 
But should the main use of the profes- 
sion a! catalog librarian be for produc- 
tion? Surely those days are past— gone 
with the passing of the card catalog and 
its occupant, the manually typed card. 

There is another side to this issue, that 
of greater utilization of public services 
librarians in certain technical services 
activities. Intner addresses this issue in a 
recent article, dispelling the myth that a 
different "mindset" is needed for cata- 
loging than for reference work and sug- 
gesting that reference librarians would, 
indeed, make good catalogers. 16 Train- 
ing public services professionals to do 
completely original cataloging may not 
be universally practical, yet catalog li- 
brarians should enlist the expertise of 
personnel outside their departments 
when appropriate, such as assisting in 
the assignment of subject headings for 
scientific and technical material. 

In closing, a word of caution may be 
in order, repeating Qumn's warning 
about "fostering enlightenment by arti- 
ficial methods." 17 Change for change's 
sake is usually counterproductive. In the 
past, librarians have often been justifi- 
ably accused of almost fanatical adher- 
ence to the status quo, no matter how in- 
appropriate and outmoded it may be. 
Now the opposite might be occurring 
more often than one cares to acknowl- 



edge: an almost obsessive need for 
action, any action, to dispel, at least 
temporarily, the fear of being outpaced 
in our fast-moving automated environ- 
ment, the fear of being replaced by a 
machine — a fear that is surely un- 
founded. 

Karen Horny has said of the public/ 
technical services controversy, "Perhaps 
our old distinctions are really artificial. 
Division . . . may be mainly a matter of 
terminology." Citing an example of re- 
organization with a resulting depart- 
mental name change, she adds, "But 
functions did not disappear in the re- 
naming . . . the responsibilities contin- 
ued to exist, no matter what the posi- 
tions were called or where in the 
organization chart they appeared." 18 

What can be advocated without qual- 
ification is an atmosphere of flexibility, 
of increasing use of individual talents, 
interests, and abilities. For it is here that 
the human mind and spirit will contin- 
ually hold supremacy over the machine. 
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Modeling Library Materials 
Expenditure: Initial Experiments 
at Arizona State University 

Charles W. Brownson 

A quantitative model that attempts to explain variation in expenditure by 
subject in terms understandable as selection policy is described. The pur- 
pose is to create a management tool that explicates the link between policy 
and selection practice while avoiding the controlled environment of allo- 
cation formulas. The model tested is a prototype, deliberately simplified to 
determine whether the complex selection process can be simulated for 
practical purposes by an easily understood and maintained model. This 
does appear possible, and the reductive model is richer than expected. The 
initial experiments are analyzed and methods of analysis discussed; refine- 
ments and areas for continued research are suggested. 



A he basis (psychological, practical, 
legal) for the management control of se- 
lection is the need for accountability. 1 
As presently understood, the need for 
accountability is a recent phenomenon, 
the product of large budgets centrally 
administered and (not coincid en tally) 
the rise of collection management as a 
professional specialty. The parallel rise 
of collection management and quanti- 
fied accountability has, however, been 
at some cost to the earlier ideal of expert 
selection as enunciated by Danton, who 
in 1963 assumed the direct application 
of policy to selection by persons with ap- 
propriate academic training. 2 Under 
this system, the account required of the 
library was a bookkeeping one, of the 
sort still rendered by the acquisitions de- 
partment but now to the library's chief 
executive officer rather than to the fac- 



ulty (as it was before the changes Dan- 
ton recommended took hold and expert 
judgment came to be vested in a corps of 
subject specialists in the library). The 
faculty (individually, rarely collec- 
tively) or their subject specialist agents 
determined collection policy and were 
responsible to themselves concerning it. 
In this environment, allocation formu- 
las arose as a means of adjudicating 
power struggles but hardly as a tool for 
the management of selection, there be- 
ing little or no such management. 3 Se- 
lection policy was considered to follow 
from the application of expertise to 
available resources. This originally and 
predominantly political rationale for al- 
location by formula is still frequently 
the only rationale, whether overtly ac- 
knowledged or not.' In our time the 
manifest inadequacies of formulas 
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(which I shall presently discuss) have led 
to a retreat from earlier hopes for quan- 
tified management and the role of ex- 
pert judgment has thus been withdrawn 
to the administrator, whose judgment is 
managing and political rather than 
scholarly, and who is to use such quanti- 
fied methods as are available as a tool by 
which to direct the subject specialists, 
who are now the manager's agents 
rather than the faculty's. 5 

This history should not be allowed to 
obscure the distinction between ac- 
countability quantified and unquali- 
fied, or between allocation formulas 
and other forms of budgeting. Account- 
ability need not be by allocation; alloca- 
tion need not be by subject; subject allo- 
cation need not be by formula. Where 
the focus is on subject allocation formu- 
las it is because this fits the local man- 
agement environment and the division 
of selection responsibility along discipli- 
nary lines, not because formulas give in- 
herently superior accountability. The 
advantage of a quantified basis for allo- 
cation is thought to be that, as data are 
updated the library responds consis- 
tently and promptly to changed condi- 
tions, 6 but these benefits can be realized 
without the use of a formula, by any ad- 
ministrative procedure. ' Formulas may 
actually be inferior as devices to ensure 
accountability. In 1970 Schad was say- 
ing hopefully that the absence of a theo- 
retical framework was a thing of the 
past; by 1978 he agreed that there was 
no present prospect for a fundamental 
theory; by 1987 he had abandoned this 
approach entirely." The experience of 
many thoughtful people, I am sure, has 
been similar. 

In practice, most formulas do not as- 
pire to the fundamental, but are only 
procedures. 9 That is, justification (in the 
religious sense of what it means to be 
held accountable) being unattainable, 
bookkeeping (accounting) has been sub- 
stituted. After two decades of research 
on subject allocation of library budgets 
we know almost nothing. 10 Yet despite 
the criticism, the typical response of li- 
braries is to (sometimes reluctantly) ac- 
cept allocation as the only option, as 



does (for example) Donna Packer, hard 
upon her own analysis of inadequacy. 
The force behind such hopeful clinging 
to dull tools is the matter of control, the 
fear of selectors run amok, and the con- 
sequent need for (as Packer writes) "an 
up-front consideration of . . . research 
materials that [find] no direct reflection 
in the curriculum, and therefore might 
lead the libraries to acquire materials 
that would be used only by one per- 
son." 11 Danton answered these fears in 
his discussion of strength and compre- 
hensiveness as collecting principles and 
Schad has discussed the poor results 
from an atmosphere of control rather 
than of opportunity: competition re- 
places cooperation, and the struggle for 
power encourages a destructive and self- 
regarding division of reality into win- 
ners and losers. 13 

In the absence of a theoretical basis it 
is no wonder that allocation (especially 
by formula) often creates more prob- 
lems than it solves, as Johnson and Rut- 
stein observe. 1 ' These authors are will- 
ing to recommend experimentation 
with formulas, but only as a learning ex- 
perience. Moreover, the arbitrariness of 
formulas emphasizes convenience over 
"budgeting techniques whose long-term 
effectiveness on the collection's perfor- 
mance can be adequately predicted." 
"Formulas . . . are attractive mainly 
because they seem fair. The inherent 
danger is that they can become ... an 
end in themselves."" 1 Indeed, elaborate 
formulas often create only the appear- 
ance of good management and, by de- 
fining as arbitrary subjective meddling 
any visible attempts to tinker with the 
formula or compensate for its inevitable 
inadequacies, 17 allocation by formula 
can render good management impos- 
sible. Surely it is the determination to 
manage rather than simply administer 
that is behind the retreat of Schad and 
other writers from complex formulas 
such as that described by Yunker and 
Covey. 1 " As Schad writes, ". . . a for- 
mula may be useful, not as the sole 
source for determining the allocation, 
but as an adjunct to the process of defin- 
ing the needs of different parts of the col- 
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lection." ' This is the line of thought we 
have followed in the research to be re- 
ported here. 

Research on quantified collection de- 
velopment has been largely directed at 
the quantification of need, which is usu- 
ally re-interpreted for convenience as 
demand. 20 Need has been variously 
quantified as collection use, population 
size, 21 disciplinary character, 22 research 
activity, 23 and literature size. 24 Of these 
various formulations, that of need 
equivalent to collection use has been the 
most studied and controversial. This 
claim was originally put forward by Mc- 
Grath in 1971, with subsequent support 
from Harris and Hindle. 25 This heritage 
is cited by Lane in supporting an alloca- 
tion system heavily dependent on a use 
factor. 26 Another independently derived 
application is described by Schmitz- 
Veltin. 2 ' The claim is that "to determine 
which subjects to emphasize, librarians 
need first to know how to measure the 
use of their collections and then to define 
the indicators of that use." 2 " McGrath 
does succeed, in his 1979 paper, in iden- 
tifying eleven variables, which, in vari- 
ous combinations, account for some 
two-thirds of the variance in distribu- 
tion of the size and circulation of the col- 
lection by subject. That is, assuming 
that the library's collecting responds to 
need, about two-thirds of this response 
can be accounted for by reference to 
such institutional indicators as the num- 
ber of graduate students. One-third of 
the library's behavior is unexplained, 
and some unknown additional need re- 
mains unmet. Collection size and use 
are covariant, since size results in part 
from growth in response to need; about 
two-thirds of circulation is explained by 
size. 2 " Our research at Arizona State 
University (ASU) follows this method- 
ological line but using different institu- 
tional indicators for reasons shortly to be 
explained. 

The other major direction of current 
research has been toward the analysis of 
costs. This was originally interpreted as 
a compensation for the variation in ma- 
terials prices characteristic of the differ- 
ent disciplines, 3 " but pressure from infla- 



tion (and more recently, international 
exchange costs) quickly shifted the 
ground 31 and the earlier emphasis has 
not been pursued. Gold attempted to ex- 
tend the economic analysis of inflation 
to departmental allocations through the 
concept of supply and demand, to 
which Kohut and Walker replied, re- 
jecting the utility of cost-benefit analy- 
ses, but by this time the original issue 
had been thoroughly muddied. 32 After- 
ward, Sampson returned to the original 
article and published an application, 
and Sweetman has raised the related is- 
sue of the accuracy of cost data (citing 
the supporting literature) but refers only 
to a "cost factor" and does not explicitly 
disentangle inflation from the question 
of a subsidy for disciplines characterized 
by above-average costs. 33 These points 
will be addressed in the model investi- 
gated at ASU. 

None of this research, valuable as 
some of it is, has produced any consensus 
regarding its correct application. 
Rather, the current inclination seems to 
be toward acknowledgment of this in- 
tractability, exchanging the pursuit of 
quantification for a frankly political, 
negotiated approach to fiscal manage- 
ment with an emphasis on equity or fair- 
ness. This is hard to fault since it tends 
(when successful) to promote goodwill 
and, by substituting management for 
administration, encourages leadership. 

But this pragmatic approach to fiscal 
management should not displace ques- 
tions of collection development policy, 
which are only in part questions of the 
distribution of resources. We want to 
keep in mind a larger sense of what it 
means to be accountable; more than 
simply being held responsible, we want 
to be able to give an account of our 
actions. We persist in wanting to know 
just what consequences policy should 
have for practice, in wanting to demon- 
strate the connection by pointing to a 
chain of cause and effect. As Schad ob- 
serves, "Scarcity, dissensus, and com- 
plexity and the concerns about fairness 
they generate are the principle reasons 
why allocators like quantifiable formu- 
las. They argue that formulas enhance 
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the limitations of human cognitive 
powers and assist them in choosing from 
among many alternatives the one that 
optimizes the effectiveness of the book 
budget." 34 But in what does effective- 
ness consist? The question of merely fis- 
cal management is only one aspect of 
this more ambitious conception of ac- 
countability. 

Our experience to date with formulas 
and quantified collection development 
is thus largely negative. A few quantita- 
tive relationships have been discovered 
(as, for example, between collection size 
and use, or in-house use and circulation, 
as noted above) and some initial work on 
modeling has been done, notably by Mc- 
Grath. But the practical successes in the 
use of quantified information have not 
been convincing. Successful applica- 
tions, essentially political, have varied 
in the degree to which quantified infor- 
mation is admitted with other elements, 
or deferred to, but no working autono- 
mous formula has been demonstrated. 
Indeed, such a goal has come to seem na- 
ive, outmoded with the logical -positivist 
ideology itself. The original impetus re- 
mains unsatisfied however: to discover 
the best strategy by studying the facts. 
Quantified models have been too uncer- 
tain so far to give clear guidance because 
collection development is too complex a 
process to be easily modeled. We work 
more or less effectively with such no- 
tions as "need" and such rules of thumb 
as "build to strength" without being 
able to say exactly what they mean. 

This suggests that we are correct in 
proceeding by means neither solely quan- 
tified nor solely political. If we respect 
the facts we should continue to seek 
quantified advice and use it honestly, 
which means without claiming more for 
it than is justified or cynically attempting 
to armor management decisions with a 
veneer of numbers. Successful actual se- 
lection has been going on all along in a 
largely unquantified environment. But 
there is no need to accept the selectors' 
policy formulations and rules of thumb as 
inherently vague. If we were able to ex- 
plain variation in selector behavior in 
quantified terms we might be able to ex- 



plicate the selection policy in actual use 
in those same terms. A quantified selec- 
tion policy would have practical use in 
providing guidance to selectors and in 
clarifying the terms of management deci- 
sions. Such a model would not report se- 
lector behavior with complete accuracy, 
but this feature both defines and man- 
dates areas of flexibility. Formulas, 
which are not derived from experience in 
the same way, typically do not provide 
any measurement or analysis of their in- 
adequacies. Analysis of the model's devi- 
ation from experience will suggest im- 
provements, and may also enable us to 
identify selector behavior not in accord 
with policy. An evolving, quantified 
model of selection policy would thus sub- 
sume both the discoveries and the goals of 
the formula approach without abrogat- 
ing management control or necessitating 
any overthrow of decision-making pro- 
cesses. 

The Local Situation 

Management of collection development 
activity at ASU has traditionally been 
accomplished through a system of orga- 
nizational allocation. 35 That is, the Li- 
braries' objectives are embodied first in 
the allocation of human resources: in the 
number of subject specialists, the com- 
bination of disciplines assigned to them 
and the time made available for devel- 
opment work, and the use of coordina- 
tors in a "soft" capacity as monitors and 
advisors. As Sweetman and Weidemann 
remark, "It is quite possible that a li- 
brarian may not wish to control the allo- 
cation profile. In this case no limit 
would be set on expenditure in any sub- 
ject area, and the only limit would be 
the total value of the book fund. Assum- 
ing purposive and rational decision 
making, such an allocation process im- 
plies that the pattern of expenditure that 
occurs naturally is best and that any de- 
mand for funds implies a valid need for 
extra resources." 36 The translation of se- 
lection demand into dollars, then, is as- 
sumed to follow from competition 
among needs and the budget itself is left 
unallocated. Needs are determined by 
expert selectors; those needs actually 
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satisfied are those that survive the com- 
petition and the limitations imposed by 
the allocation of human resources. Core 
materials thought too essential to risk in 
this way are supplied by approval plans, 
blanket orders, or subscription; hence, 
funds set aside to pay for these pre- 
existing commitments are locally 
termed "nondiscretionary" to distin- 
guish a type of expenditure that we are 
reluctant to alter or reduce. The distinc- 
tion between discretionary and nondis- 
cretionary expenditure is crucial to sev- 
eral aspects of modeling and will be 
mentioned again. 

This approach to collection develop- 
ment is highly flexible and responsive to 
changing conditions. As Schad writes, 
"any method for allocating funds which 
is not flexible violates the concepts of 
planning by locking the library into a 
program which cannot easily be modi- 
fied, thus making it difficult to adjust to 
institutional change." 37 Also, organiza- 
tional allocation fosters the atmosphere 
of opportunity and fairness that we have 
already marked as essential. Finally, be- 
cause librarians must keep in touch with 
the needs of their disciplines, a close 
bond is maintained with the teaching 
and research programs. 

However, this approach also has 
weaknesses. The heavy reliance on sub- 
ject specialists as advocates for their dis- 
ciplines requires professionals with 
great commitment and knowledge; in 
addition to a scarcity of such talent, se- 
lectors under this system tend to repeat 
the weaknesses of faculty selectors. 38 Se- 
lectors are given a stake in the system 
through real control over policy, but re- 
liance on marketplace competition 
means that this control sometimes passes 
disproportionately to persuasive well- 
spoken selectors with developed negoti- 
ation skills. The lack of direct oversight, 
sometimes frustrating to those charged 
with the management of collection de- 
velopment, risks criticism from unsym- 
pathetic observers, to whom it may ap- 
pear that the pilot's wheel is not 
connected to the rudder. 

An important component in the man- 
agement of collection development un- 



der these conditions is a detailed policy 
statement. This is a cognitive necessity: 
"An institution's informational needs 
cannot be fully understood without a 
thorough inventory of its research and 
instructional programs and goals." 39 
There is also a practical requirement, 
which is that some forty persons must be 
continuously informed of each others' 
intentions and able to explain them to 
the faculty and the university's man- 
agers. The policy statement is politically 
as well as procedurally essential, for the 
complex dynamics of collection devel- 
opment under these conditions produce 
few other documents as reassuring to the 
Libraries' critics. Accordingly, consid- 
erable effort was invested over a period 
of five years in developing a policy state- 
ment of the requisite thoroughness and 
detail 40 (see figure 1). The model se- 
lected was that used by the University of 
California at Berkeley, 41 similar in 
method to the North American Inven- 
tory of Research Collections. 42 To assure 
a policy grounded in the university's pri- 
mary mission the first phase was a sub- 
ject classification of the curriculum. 43 
This curriculum analysis was used as the 
basis for a division of the entire Library 
of Congress Classification (LCC) sched- 
ule into some 1,500 groups. Subject spe- 
cialists then assigned to each group 
codes indicating the strength of the cur- 
rent collection, the desired strength, 
and the languages in which materials 
are collected, as well as notes indicating 
very narrow specialties or other unusual 
conditions. 44 Policy concerning govern- 
ment documents was incorporated by 
the use of a table translating Superinten- 
dent of Documents classifications into 
their LCC equivalents. 

At the same time, a systematic contin- 
uing survey of the faculty's research in- 
terests was begun, to incorporate into the 
policy statement those collecting respon- 
sibilities not adequately represented by 
the curriculum. Research was classified 
by the same LCC system used for the cur- 
riculum and the Libraries' collections, 
thus linking all the components. 45 

This policy statement has proved to 
be broadly useful. While it is not appro- 
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Figure 1. Collection Development Policy Statement, Arizona State University Libraries (sample) 
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priate here to justify it extensively, or 
defend its methodology against rivals, 
some practical advantages may be men- 
tioned that will show how much larger 
the question of policy is than simple fis- 
cal control. For example, this written 
policy can be combined easily with and 
keyed to the library's online catalog so 
that anyone using the catalog can see the 
selection policy that stands behind any 
item in the collection. The political ad- 
vantages of such a detailed accountabil- 
ity, along with the self-confidence pro- 
jected, are enormous. Or, language and 
level codes can be extracted and com- 
bined to build new approval and blan- 
ket order profiles in a fraction of the 
time, and with greater perfection, than 
formerly achievable. Or again, for- 
merly intractable selection problems 
such as translations can be adequately 
analyzed.'"' 

However, the weaknesses of an orga- 
nizational allocation system already 
noted sometimes negate its virtues in 
ways for which a policy statement can- 
not compensate. When money and time 
become scarcer than usual, marketplace 
competition becomes unhealthy. Some 
competition is desirable: it forces selec- 
tors to think about and justify priorities. 
But a library cannot really accept mar- 
ketplace premises. Selectors cannot be 
allowed to go out of business, for exam- 
ple. As resources dry up, individual se- 
lection decisions have greater conse- 
quences and selectors want to know 
more about institutional priorities, but 
this is just the knowledge thought to 
emerge from competition among indi- 
vidual interests. This is the particular 
weakness of organizational allocation 
given by Martin, who proposed the 
term: a lack of detail, particularly with 
regard to periodicals, and a correspond- 
ing inabi lity to iden tif y the sources of in- 
adequacy or change. 17 Unallocated 
budgeting under severe conditions of 
scarcity can damage morale and man- 
agement credibility and create rigid de- 
fensive postures, which in turn destroy 
the very flexibility that is the major ra- 
tionale for unallocated budgeting. To 
paraphrase Schad, normally people do 



not worry much about fairness but 
when budgets decline scarcity also in- 
creases the probability of unfairness by 
stimulating competition and self- 
interest. 48 

Therefore, even before the policy 
statement was complete, a new research 
program was begun to investigate ways 
of increasing management control of 
collection development without sacri- 
ficing the virtues of the present system of 
unallocated budgeting and dispersed 
authority. What was wanted was some 
knowledge of the dollar consequences of 
the priorities expressed in the policy 
statement. 

This is the area of practice tradition- 
ally covered by the allocation formula, 
which attempts to control selection by 
constraining development with (usually 
fiscal) limits on growth. These con- 
straints and limits are thought to relate 
in some way to collection development 
policy, but no one has been able to dem- 
onstrate this link. There are intangibles 
not captured by a quantified system 
(these are analyzed by Kohut and 
Walker 49 ) against which a complete de- 
fense has never been mounted, so that 
most writers on allocation find it neces- 
sary to qualify their allocation models 
by reference to the need for expert judg- 
ment. This need is occasionally built di- 
rectly into an allocation method 
through the subjective use of numerical 
information. 50 The desire for a method 
stripped of intangibles sometimes leads 
to the use of inadequate formulas, justi- 
fied as the only alternative to a com- 
pletely unallocated budget, but this is a 
straw man. What is always at issue is 
subject allocation versus other account- 
ing methods. Seldom is the allocation 
formula claimed to be the only means of 
oversight and control; the alternatives 
are merely overlooked. Allen and Tat, 
for example, proceed directly from "col- 
lectors devoid of discrimination" to "ob- 
jective" formulas without examining the 
intermediate ground. 51 Conversely, dis- 
cussions of allocation by formula gener- 
ally assume subject allocation and leave 
other types of division unanalyzed. Sub- 
ject allocation and the use of formulas 
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are logically distinct and should be kept 
apart. 52 

We therefore believed ourselves justi- 
fied in pursuing a nonformula approach 
to subject analysis of the library budget, 
and initial research was directed toward 
the development of measures that would 
enable coordinators and subject special- 
ists to meet short-term quantitative 
goals that could be demonstrated to be 
in conformity with the broader qualita- 
tive objectives (intangibles) summarized 
in the policy statement. Glyn Evans has 
described a similar research project un- 
dertaken in the State University of New 
York system. 53 The basis of Evans's proj- 
ect was a collection analysis very similar 
to (though not as extensive as) the ASU 
policy statement, likewise using a course 
analysis expressed in the LCC. To this 
base was to be added booktrade infor- 
mation and circulation data in a manner 
similar to that proposed at ASU. How- 
ever, though Evans's team concluded 
that the methodology was valid, they 
were unable to develop satisfactory 
quantitative equivalents for many of the 
proposed measures and were thus un- 
able to propose a practical application. 
Our experience was similar. 

We determined, therefore, to avoid 
the troublesome measures and test the 
adequacy of a much simpler set of re- 
sources: the policy statement, shelf 
counts, and circulation data. Our goal 
was to use this data to model an actual 
pattern of expenditure by subject. From 
this model we would be able to read off 
the selection principles that produced it 
and so open our selection behavior to 
more precise analysis and criticism. 

Empirical Research 

The model tested combines shelf and 
circulation counts with factors derived 
from the ASU Collection Development 
Policy Statement (hereafter the CDPS) : 
the current and desired collecting levels, 
the gap between these two levels, and 
data on faculty research. 

I will defer for a bit a fuller descrip- 
tion of these factors and their associated 
methodological issues. Conceptually, 
the current collecting level and the shelf 



count can be thought of as measures of 
collection strength, while the desired 
level, the gap, and the research and cir- 
culation counts relate in various ways to 
need. These six factors are combined to 
produce an index for each subject area. 
It is variation in this index that models 
variation in the actual pattern of ex- 
penditure by subject. 

In order to compare the two distribu- 
tions (of the index and of dollars spent) it 
is necessary to construct a budget from 
the index. Each subject area is funded in 
proportion to its index. From this fund 
the subject's nondiscretionary costs are 
subtracted; that is, the preexisting com- 
mitments to approval plans, blanket or- 
ders, and subscriptions. The remaining 
discretionary money can then be com- 
pared, subject by subject, to the actual 
discretionary expenditure and the ade- 
quacy of the model expressed by the av- 
erage discretionary difference, or ADD. 
The intent of the research was to find a 
configuration of factors and methods of 
calculation that minimizes the ADD. 

In order to construct a realistic 
budget from the policy index some addi- 
tional factors relating to costs are re- 
quired, in the form of subsidies for cost- 
related disciplinary peculiarities outside 
the control of the library. The most ob- 
vious of these is a subsidy for high serial 
costs. Containing these costs, or at least 
making clear the extra burden they im- 
pose, has emerged in the past few years 
as a collection management priority. 54 
Recent experience with the burden im- 
posed by a weak dollar has made clear 
the wisdom of a separate and visible sub- 
sidy for exchange rates as well. Addi- 
tional subsidies were created for high 
monograph costs, the presence of re- 
search, and heavy circulation. The lat- 
ter two subsidies were intended to test 
whether these elements should be han- 
dled as subsidies, as separate elements in 
the calculation of the policy index, or as 
contributions to the concept of need as 
originally planned. 

This model achieved an initial ADD 
of 19,526. Table 1 gives the best case for 
the Department of Theatre up through 
the calculation of the index, and table 2 
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TABLE 1 

Application of the quantified selection model 
to the Department of Theatre 
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51 





12 


Latin America 


244 





11 


History by period 


32 





11 


Asian theatre 


46 





11 


Ibsen 


23 





11 


Strindberg 


2 





11 


Pageants, minstrelsy 


4 





11 


Africa, Oceania 


2 





11 


Jewish theatre 


445 





11 


Amateur theatre 


2589 


6 


6 





Numerical equivalents assigned to collecting policy levels are: 

4=9.5, 3B=7.3, 3A=5.6, 2=4 3, 1A=2 6 
The index figures for individual classifications are shown as computed. The final index for the Department of 
Theatre has been scaled after computation to a 100-point scale. 



gives the corresponding budget calcula- 
tions. The index correctly models the ac- 
tual internal priorities in the develop- 
ment of the theatre collection and the 
resultant ranking of the department as 
56th of 66 is reasonable. The discretion- 
ary balance as calculated from the index 

TABLE 2 

Predicted Expenditure for the 
Department of Theatre Based on 
the Quantified Selection Model 



Basic allocation 


$11,556 


Periodical subsidy 


$ 


Exchange cost subsidy 


$ 


Total allocation 


$11,556 


Fixed costs (fiscal 1987/88) 




approval plans (too small for 




sampling estimate) 


$ 


blanket orders 


$ 100 


periodicals 


$ 1,903 


serials 


$ 680 


monograph STO 


$ 81 


Discretionary balance 


$ 8,792 


Actual expenditure (3-year avgO 


$ 3,133 


Discretionary difference: 


+ 5,659 


Adjusted discretionary award 


$ 2,740 


Adjusted discretionary difference: 


-393 



is too high, but some modifications now 
to be described bring the discretionary 
difference down to 393, which is quite 
good. 

A little thought will suggest that an 
ADD of zero is an unrealistic expecta- 
tion. First of all, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Libraries' actual expendi- 
ture is so closely in accord with its 
policy. Moreover, the Libraries' priori- 
ties (as detailed in the CDPS) are not in 
reality pursued equally or all together, 
as the model assumes. Ideally, we 
should model the expenditure over sev- 
eral years, perhaps five or ten, as atten- 
tion is focused first on one and then an- 
other set of priorities, eventually 
covering all of them over a cycle longer 
than a single year. This would also mini- 
mize the influence of a second reality, 
that in any given year selectors can be 
arbitrarily inactive (or unusually ac- 
tive), a pattern that would average out 
over several years. However, when we 
adjust the standard of comparison (by 
replacing the actual 1988 discretionary 
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expenditure with a three-year average) 
we find an improvement of only 0.2% , 
from 19,526 to 19,481. 

The chief source of inadequacy in the 
initial configuration of the model is its 
analysis of fixed (nondiscretionary) 
costs. If we provide a perfect subsidy for 
all fixed costs (which amounts to apply- 
ing the calculated index only to the dis- 
cretionary money left after fixed costs 
are paid) then the ADD falls to 8,321 , an 
improvement of more than 57 % . The 
effect of a perfect subsidy is to protect 
existing commitments; this is, in fact, 
the way the budget is actually spent and 
a practice found in the very distinction 
between fixed and discretionary costs, 
so the adjusted ADD is really in better 
accord with practice. Whether this is 
the correct way to budget is another 
matter. One powerful spur to new inter- 
est in allocations is, after all, the desire 
to contain periodical costs to some sem- 
blance of need in order to protect the 
more discretionary monograph funds. 
The "perfect" subsidy also obscures the 
fact that serial costs were to be covered 
by two sources: (1) the subsidy that com- 
pensates for high costs to certain disci- 
plines; and (2) the basic allocation, 
which is to be calculated with reference 
to the policy index. Because our infor- 
mation on journal pricing is quite inade- 
quate, it is certain that some of the 57% 
improvement is due to an unrealistic dis- 
tribution of subsidy funds. But it is also 
possible that some disciplines' subscrip- 
tion lists are so far out of accord with 
policy that the discrepancy is beyond the 
ability of this particular model to cap- 
ture. Detecting these violations of policy 
was one of the original purposes of pur- 
suing this strategy of modeling, and we 
would expect such a violation to turn up 
in the ADD as an imbalance between 
fixed and discretionary funding. Unfor- 
tunately, without better information on 
journal pricing it will be impossible to 
disentangle these two factors. The obvi- 
ous solution is to develop accurate local 
data. 

It would appear, then, that a fairly 
simple quantified model of library ex- 
penditures is within reach. 

Some of the internal structure of the 



model can be revealed by multiple re- 
gression. We have already noted in the 
literature the covariance of circulation 
with shelf size; one interesting discovery 
among the cross-correlations of the 
present model is that circulation and re- 
search activity are also covariant. Be- 
search activity appears to be almost as 
good a predictor of circulation as shelf 
size (the independent correlations are 
0.80 and 0.87, respectively). Besearch 
activity does not predict shelf size well, 
however. 

The final index is computed by com- 
bining three intermediate indexes, one 
for the variables relating to need, one for 
collection strength, and one for research 
activity. (It was discovered that the 
model performed better if research was 
separated from the indicators of need.) 
Tables 3 and 4 show the contributions of 
the basic data elements and the interme- 
diate indexes toward an explanation of 
the variation in three dependent varia- 
bles: the computed index, the predicted 
expenditure, and the actual expendi- 
ture. There are several striking features 
here: how few elements are needed to 
explain most of the variation, the insig- 
nificance of policy statement variables 
(collecting levels), and the importance 
of research activity, which is always sig- 
nificant and sometimes dominant. 

However, continuing investigation 
suggests (but has not proved) that the 
significance of research activity as a 



TABLE 3 

Contribution (betas) of basic 
data elements to variation 
in three dependent variables 



Computed Predicted Actual 
index expenditure expenditure 



Research 


.4396 


.6958 


.6231 


Shelf 


2641 


.2446 


.2443 


Circulation 


3567 






Gap 




,1683 




Desired level 


1690 






Current level 


-0932 






Total variation 








explained (%) 


99.34 


88.26 


79.15 



Where betas are not given, these variables do not 
improve the performance of the model in explaining 
variation in the dependent variable. 
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TABLE 4 

Contribution (betas) of Inter- 
mediate Indexes to Variation in 
Three Dependent Variables 





Computed 


Predicted 


Actual 




index 


expenditure 


expenditure 


Research 


.3927 


,4780 


4802 


Need 


.3541 


.4965 


.3852 


Strength 


3737 






Totai variation 








explained (%) 


99.98 


90.97 





Where betas are not given, these variables do not 
improve the performance of the model in explaining 
variation in the dependent variable 



variable may be an artifact of the deci- 
sion to weight the intermediate indexes 
equally. If these indexes are allowed to 
seek a level that maximizes the perfor- 
mance of the model then research drops 
out, retreating to a position among the 
other factors relating to need. 

Somewhat distressing, in view of the 
original intention of basing a model on 
the policy statement, is the limited con- 
tribution of the policy's collecting levels 
to the model. A test of the ability of pol- 
icy statement variables alone to explain 
variation in actual expenditure shows 
that only about 16 % of the variation can 
be explained in this way. Both the cur- 
rent collecting level and the desired level 
show some correlation with research ac- 
tivity (0.33 and 0.36, respectively). 
There is also a correlation of 0.37 be- 
tween the index of need and the gap be- 
tween the two collecting levels, but this 
is overwhelmed in the calculation of this 
intermediate index by circulation data, 
which shows an independent correla- 
tion of 0.87 with need. These correla- 
tions between policy levels and such in- 
dicators as research and circulation 
(shelf size shows a small negative corre- 
lation with the policy) should not be sur- 
prising in view of the fact that it was just 
these indicators (among others) that 
were used as guidance in setting the pol- 
icy levels in the first place. We had 
hoped, however, that the resulting pol- 
icy would have proved at least as effec- 
tive in explaining variation in expendi- 
ture as the original indicators. 



Some Methodological Issues 
Our predisposition to base quantified 
collection management tools on the 
CDPS springs from the invitation prof- 
fered by its methodology. Unlike the 
CDPS, there is no obvious way to quan- 
tify the traditional narrative policy 
statement. Nor do narrative policies 
generally attempt to rank their priori- 
ties. A group of narrative policies will 
generally overlap each other without 
being exhaustive, while individual poli- 
cies will differ in both method and fo- 
cus. Thus narrative policies, emphasiz- 
ing individual peculiarities, discourage 
the comparison of disciplines and so de- 
feat general prioritization. 

The CDPS, by contrast, offers three 
scales of comparison, each covering the 
entire library classification: current col- 
lection level, desired level, and the gap 
between these two levels. In the context 
of the two basic collection development 
concepts of strength and need, the cur- 
rent collection level indicates relative 
strength while the gap between the two 
levels indicates relative need. The third 
scale, desired collecting level, is in a 
sense determined by these two. How- 
ever, a one-step gap in a collection being 
developed to level 4 would seem a more 
costly development problem than the 
same one-step gap in a collection being 
developed only to level 3B, so that the 
gaps between levels are not the same 
size. Thus, each of the three collecting 
scales contains unique information. 
(Arithmetically, this is true so long as the 
gap and the desired level are segregated 
in a separate index that is added to the 
index of strength. If all three intermedi- 
ate indexes are multiplied then one of 
the collecting scales becomes redundant 
and must be eliminated.) 

All three scales are explicitly compar- 
ative but lack magnitude and thus can- 
not, in initial form, be added or multi- 
plied. In order to be incorporated into 
an arithmetical model the collecting 
level codes must be quantified, or given 
a magnitude. Theoretically, the nota- 
tion (3A, 4, etc.) of collecting level is the 
same for all libraries, since it bears a 
fixed relationship to the kind and 
amount of material necessary to study at 
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a given level. Hence, it ought to be possi- 
ble to say, certainly for a given disci- 
pline, perhaps for the library as a whole, 
how much larger a level 4 collection is 
than a level 3B, and whether this incre- 
ment is the same as that between level 2 
and level IB. Presumably this hypothe- 
sis could be tested by comparing a num- 
ber of library collections. It is possible, 
of course, that libraries do not agree suf- 
ficiently on these matters to make useful 
empirical measurements. Certainly it is 
conceivable that two collections equally 
able to support research may be very dif- 
ferent in size due to a mass of useless or 
superseded material in one. Perhaps 
there is an inherently great variation in 
what it means to be able to support re- 
search. 

In discussing the information unique 
to the gap between the two level codes I 
have already rejected the possibility that 
these gaps may be uniform in size. A 
number of nonuniform divisions of the 
scale are possible; the one incorporated 
in the model uses a constant factor and 
assigns to each level a magnitude 
smaller by that factor than the next 
larger level. The model was found to 
perform best when level 4 was set at 9.5 
on a scale of 10 and a factor of 1.3 used. 
The resulting numeric equivalents are 
given on table 1. 

The CDPS notation of collecting lev- 
els allows direct comparison of different 
libraries' collections in the same disci- 
pline, but between disciplines these 
scales are entirely relative. One cannot 
tell, for example, that to develop a col- 
lection from level 2 to level 3A may be in 
one case a matter of 1,000 books, 
whereas in another case it may be a mat- 
ter of ten times as many. In order to see 
the dollar consequences of these policy- 
level decisions it is necessary to add to 
the CDPS factors that are not relative. 

Relative strength (the current collec- 
tion level) may be conveniently given an 
absolute dimension by combining it 
with shelf count, and need (desired level 
and gap) by combining that with circu- 
lation. Both of these quantities are easy 
to relate to the policy statement through 
the classification system, but both also 



present methodological difficulties. 
Collection size was measured by count- 
ing titles, but volumes might have been 
counted instead, and while the relation- 
ship of circulation figures to actual de- 
mand has been rather thoroughly exam- 
ined in the literature, its relation to need 
is uncertain and other equally plausible 
measures of need have been proposed. 11 
The relationship of shelf counts to the 
concept of strength is also uncertain. 
The notion of disciplinary or literature 
size identified by McPheron and others 
might in some ways be preferable, 
though it is much harder to measure. 
There ought to be a relationship be- 
tween shelf size and literature size indi- 
cated (but not entirely captured) by the 
current collecting level, which can be 
thought of as measuring the proportion 
of the available literature that is bought, 
but this has never been investigated. 

The significance of faculty research to 
the model is not obvious. The existence 
of research activity was supposed to 
have been considered by selectors in set- 
ting policy levels and indeed, investiga- 
tion revealed a small (0.3) but signifi- 
cant correlation between policy 
statement variables and the number of 
research projects. This was insufficient 
to support the thesis that a measure of 
research activity was unnecessary, but 
left undecided what degree of promi- 
nence research should have. Nor was it 
certain how to represent the incidence of 
research within the model. In the end, a 
simple count of active research projects 
in each classification area was used. 
This method is inadequate in some re- 
spects. In particular, it assumes that all 
research projects are equally active and 
in need of library support. However, 
adding such factors as grant size is no 
help, especially because this discrimi- 
nates against the high proportion of un- 
funded research in the arts and humani- 
ties. (Creative projects in the arts are 
counted equally with other research in 
Richardson's survey, which supplied the 
data for the ASU model.) 

With regard to the final index, the 
simplest method of computing this is to 
multiply all the factors together. How- 
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ever, early correlation studies showed 
that this leads to a dominance of the in- 
dex by the factor of shelf size, which ac- 
counted for not less than 75% of the 
variation in the index, and up to 96% 
depending on the configuration of fac- 
tors and rules chosen. Instead, the index 
was calculated as follows: factors relat- 
ing to need (gap and end level, together 
with research and circulation if these 
options are selected) and factors relating 
to strength (current level and shelf 
count) are multiplied separately and the 
products expressed on a common scale. 
The present model then adds these two 
intermediate indexes together along 
with research (also expressed on the 
common scale) to yield the combined in- 
dex. This method of calculation insures 
that need and strength will carry equal 
weight, though the factor of shelf size 
still dominates the strength calculations, 
accounting for two-thirds of the varia- 
tion in that index. It should be observed, 
however, that need and strength have 
been arbitrarily balanced, and a better 
model would test a range of proportions. 

The initial inadequacy of the model 
was measured by the ADD of 19,526. 
The portion of the ADD that has been 
explained results almost entirely from 
the inadequate modeling of fixed costs 
together with the arbitrary insistence 
that the intermediate indexes be given 
equal weight. About 32 % of this has not 
been explained, some of which may be 
accounted for when the methodological 
issues mentioned so far have been exam- 
ined further, and more when better data 
can be obtained concerning costs, circu- 
lation, and collection size. Part of the 
ADD will not be explained, which is the 
portion representing selection not justi- 
fied by the policy; one of the goals of this 
research was to identify and measure the 
dollar value of this deviation from the 
policy, but the present model appears 
too crude to support any such specula- 
tion. The residual ADD might be ex- 
plained by some unknown missing fac- 
tor, or it might be inherent in the model, 
in issues that have been wrestled with 
for years by other workers in the field of 
allocation formulas, with little progress 



as we have seen. What is the meaning of 
circulation data for areas of the collec- 
tion that are noncirculating, or for areas 
of the classification (such as AE or Ql) 
that contain high proportions of noncir- 
culating material? How are we to model 
parts of the library with unusual fund- 
ing structures, such as government doc- 
uments or special collections? Is there a 
way to represent the importance of re- 
search that is more sophisticated than 
simply counting projects? This catalog 
could easily be extended. However, it is 
possible that a more sophisticated model 
might give a better idea of the real im- 
portance of these issues. As research has 
progressed, a number of issues that 
seemed large at first proved to be incon- 
sequential in their effects and we have 
seen, in the regression analysis, that 
much of the variation in expenditure 
can be explained with just a few factors. 
Perhaps some of these apparently in- 
tractable theoretical issues will prove to 
be only niggling refinements. 

Conclusions 

It is obvious that further research is both 
necessary and justified. It does seem that 
the policy statement can be made the 
basis of some sort of quantified system 
for subject analysis of the budget. More- 
over, the model tested proved to be 
much richer and more fecund in throw- 
ing off interesting hypotheses than we 
initially imagined. Some of these ideas 
have already been mentioned, as for ex- 
ample the possibility of a relationship 
between measures of faculty research 
and circulation. Other relationships 
might be uncovered by further analysis. 
For example, if departments are ranked 
in order by their actual expenditure ex- 
pressed as a percent of the whole 
budget, when the partial sums of these 
percentages are plotted against the par- 
tial sums of the ranks, a curve resem- 
bling an upside-down Zipfian distribu- 
tion is revealed. The curve is approxi- 
mated by the expression log (y) = a + bx 
to a correlation in the neighborhood of 
0.85, and the distribution of expendi- 
ture and fixed costs by discipline evi- 
dently obey similar laws. 
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A better understanding of such rela- 
tionships would go far to constructing a 
more reliable and autonomous model of 
selector behavior. 

It might be asked, however, whether 
an autonomous system is what is wanted, 
or whether we wouldn't prefer to retain 
more of the discretion in our own hands. 
Perhaps it would be better to find ways of 
applying what we already know to en- 
hance our own judgment in achieving a 
fair distribution of funds. 

One of the most striking conclusions 
from the first year's research on the 
quantification of selection policy is the 
heavy role accorded to management de- 
cisions. Far from reducing the role of the 
collection development professional to 
that of an administrator who oversees 
the operation of an autonomous formula 
and maintains a favorable political cli- 
mate, we have seen that clear policy de- 
cisions are required at every step of the 
way. How much of the budget is to be 
set aside for subsidies? To what extent 
do we intend to fund periodical price in- 
creases and exchange costs, pass them on 
to the selector to control, or pass them 
back to the university and the legislature 
to fund? What is the relative weight to 
assign to strength and need, and what 
considerations might aid in making this 
decision, or should we allow a flexible 
approach that follows selector practice? 
Is the present 16% contribution of the 
policy statement acceptable? Should we 
insist that the policy statement domi- 
nate the model, or should we treat the 
actual written statement as a convenient 
notation for unstated expert decisions? 

Finally, thought should be given to 
other methods of evaluating the correct- 
ness of quantified models, of analyzing 
their properties, and of drawing conclu- 
sions from them. 

I have shown elsewhere 57 how quanti- 
fication can clarify the role of collection 
managers by specifying and contex- 
tualizing the decisions that should be 
made. I would put this forward as the 
usual effect of quantification, which, 
intelligently pursued, can only increase 
our knowledge concerning the conse- 
quences of our actions. 



Meanwhile, neither continuing re- 
search nor the crudities of the present 
model should distract from attempts to 
apply what we do know to better advise 
selectors. It is possible, for example, that 
rough budget targets could be devised, 
using the data we have to guide negotia- 
tions, along the lines described by Schad 
and Thompson. If such targets were pre- 
vented from becoming institutionalized 
or treated as anything more than advi- 
sory (that would be unwarranted given 
the present state of our knowledge) they 
could be used to pace selection activity, 
analyze selector behavior, make diffi- 
cult priority decisions, identify notably 
over- and underfunded disciplines and 
areas requiring cost containment. Noth- 
ing should stand in the way of our realiz- 
ing these potential benefits, which the 
present analysis holds out. 
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Notes on Operations 

History of the Abbey Publications 



Ellen McCrady 



The Abbey Newsletter began as an informal, single-sheet handout at a 
bookbindery. As the preservation profession developed and grew, so did 
the Newsletter, expanding coverage to all aspects of library and archival 
conservation and preservation. The Abbey Newsletter teas incorporated 
under the name of Abbey Publications in 1986 and grew to become a full- 
time effort. Soon thereafter, the Alkaline Paper Advocate was started to 
«. £ — _ *a* u„„hs and records. 



A here are two Abbey publications, 
both covering preservation of books and 
documents and both edited by me: the 
Abbey Newsletter and the Alkaline Pa- 
per Advocate. The Abbey Newsletter, 
the oldest, covers the treatment and 
preservation of existing materials, and 
the Alkaline Paper Advocate covers per- 
manent and alkaline paper, the use of 
which preserves materials for the fu- 
ture. Abbey Publications, Inc., is a cor- 
poration that gives legal form to both 
newsletters and to related work that I 
do, which consists mostly of organizing 
and being active in preservation-related 
groups. This narrative will concern it- 
self with the two publications and with 
one related activity, the production of 
pH pens. 

The Abbey Newsletter 

In 1975 1 was running my hand bindery, 
the Academy Book Bindery, in Dexter, 
Michigan, with the help of six or so part- 
time profit-sharing employees. After six 
years in business, I had become recon- 
ciled to the strange habits of customers, 



the eleven different taxes I had to pay, 
and the necessity of hard work, but I 
could not reconcile myself to the isolation 
from potential employees, equipment 
dealers and buyers, teachers and stu- 
dents, and other binders. It did not seem 
fair, though I could understand the rea- 
sons for this isolation. There were so few 
hand bookbinders then, and they were so 
insignificant economically, that support 
services and channels of public commun- 
ication did not exist. Book conservators 
were so scarce you could count them on 
the fingers of your hand, and none of 
them worked independently. Preserva- 
tion administration as a profession was 
still a gleam in the eye of Paul Banks, 
then conservator at the Newberry Li- 
brary, later the head of the Conservation 
Education Programs at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The cure for professional isolation 
seemed to be to start a newsletter. The 
first issue, in August 1975, was a single- 
sheet handout for customers and poten- 
tial bookbinding students. The commer- 
cial aspect soon faded and it became a 
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channel of communication for anyone 
who offered or wanted equipment, jobs, 
lessons, or news of bookbinding. My aim 
was to get it into the hands of all poten- 
tial readers, in order to create a commu- 
nity. I did not know how to find them, 
but I trusted that they would find me if I 
made the newsletter fun to read and in- 
formative, and if I gave out enough free 
copies. They did. 

In the past fifteen years coverage has 
expanded to include book and paper 
conservation and preservation of library 
and archival materials, as well as hand 
binding — a diverse group of interests. 
Still, the feeling of community is there, 
and the newsletter has unity. Many 
readers say they read it cover to cover, 
which means that I have succeeded in 
making all of it digestible, even for non- 
specialists. Newsletters, like newspa- 
pers, do not have to restrict their scope 
to the professional interests of a single 
occupational group. 

The early issues of the Abbey Newslet- 
ter were pretty primitive. They were 
put together with the help of the bindery 
staff and handed out to anyone who 
came in the door. The staff also gave the 
newsletter its name. "The Abbey" was 
their nickname, about 1975, for the 
bindery, the Academy Book Bindery 
(A.B.B., pronounced Abbey). We felt 
this was an appropriate name because 
the newsletter was published from a 
bindery run by a woman, and the word 
abbey can mean "convent" as well as 
"monastery." We also liked the associa- 
tion with scriptoria and ancient books. 

In 1976 1 moved the bindery from Dex- 
ter to Ann Arbor, nine miles away, to be 
closer to the customers, most of whom 
were connected with the University of 
Michigan. Soon the university's own 
bindery closed, and work of all kinds 
poured into the shop. I considered drop- 
ping the newsletter because I was so short 
of time, but several local readers talked 
me out of it. I have been issuing the news- 
letter ever since then, whether I was short 
of time or not, from a total of eight differ- 
ent addresses in Michigan, Maryland, 
New York, and Utah between 1975 and 
1987. (The six years between 1978 and 



1984 were my Wanderjahre, during 
which I made the transition from binder 
to preservation professional.) It is amaz- 
ing that all of the subscribers seem to 
have kept up with my frequent address 
changes. 

Address changes lost far fewer sub- 
scribers for the newsletter than price in- 
creases. I started charging a fee in 1977, 
which rose from $6 to $35 by 1987. For a 
while, the number of subscriptions sta- 
bilized at around 1,000, though they 
have increased since then. Since further 
increasing the subscription fee was 
likely to decrease the number of sub- 
scribers, I left it there, although receipts 
still did not cover costs. The Newsletter 
is not a moneymaking project, but a ser- 
vice, and I want to make it available to 
as many people as possible. 

A renewal rate of 60 to 85 percent is 
viewed as good for a commercial news- 
letter that sends out a six-part series of 
special offers, reminders, and bonuses 
well in advance of renewal date. The 
Abbey Newsletter's renewal rate has re- 
mained at around 91 percent through- 
out the years, despite the fact that we do 
very little chasing after nonrenewers. 

I had to close the Academy Book 
Bindery in 1978, because it was clear, 
after eight years of immense effort, that 
it would never make any money. With 
the proceeds from the sale of assets 
(made possible by the newsletter's mail- 
ing list), I moved to Washington, D.C. 
to make a fresh start in the conservation 
capital of the country. Unfortunately, 
no one wanted to hire me as a binder, 
conservator, or even as a librarian de- 
spite my degree and experience, so I usu- 
ally had to work as a clerk-typist. 

I was incredibly lucky to find a year's 
employment as a conservation aide for 
the Library of Congress' Restoration Of- 
fice (now the Document Conservation 
Office), and then another year's employ- 
ment as a clerk-typist at the National Ar- 
chives' Document Restoration Branch 
(now the Document Conservation 
Branch). These two experiences, to- 
gether with a short period of volunteer 
desk work for the Smithsonian Institution 
Libraries' Conservation Lab, gave me a 
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first-hand look at the practice of book 
and paper conservation and helped me 
make friends in the profession whose in- 
formation needs I served through the Ab- 
bey Newsletter. Before and after these 
jobs, I worked for temporary help agen- 
cies when I could and endured long pe- 
riods of unemployment. The poorer I 
was, the more I hesitated to raise the sub- 
scription price of the newsletter, because 
I sympathized with the subscribers who 
might not be able to afford it, but eventu- 
ally I did what was necessary. 

After four years in Washington, I saw 
that I was going to need more formal ed- 
ucation to fit myself for a job in this 
field. The conservation and preserva- 
tion programs in the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University had 
been established by then, so I applied for 
the one-year preservation program, 
leading to a special certificate in preser- 
vation administration. I was accepted, 
and spent the next year and a half in 
New York City, living in the dorm, tak- 
ing notes in classes, reading in the li- 
brary, and putting out the newsletter 
from my office in the library. 

Having access to so much valuable in- 
formation in my classes and in the li- 
brary itself was like a dream come true 
after having had to scratch so hard for so 
many years to get information from un- 
reliable books and scarce informants. 
Nevertheless, I kept my priorities 
straight. If there was a conflict between 
class assignments and the newsletter's 
press deadline, I let the class assign- 
ments slide. 

The newsletter was an education in it- 
self, in the sense that many of the longer 
articles required a good deal of research 
in the library and had to be accurate, 
because I knew by this time that readers 
were relying on the Abbey Newsletter to 
guide them in their professional work. 
The April 1981 issue had been full of 
heavily researched articles (probably 
because of a run of bad luck in job- 
seeking) on preservation priorities and 
leather preservation. In 1983 and 1984 
while at Columbia, I published this sort 
of material in special supplements. 
There was one on fumigation, one on li- 



brary binding that is still in demand, 
and one on bookbinding leather, with 
two translations from the German that 
took forever to do. 

My fellow students would sometimes 
help me paste up the newsletter — two, 
three, or four of them tracing water- 
marks, cleaning up copy, waxing it, and 
laying it down. When it was ready, I 
would take the artwork and a couple of 
boxes of acid-free paper to a small 
printer downtown, pushing my hand 
truck along city streets and on the sub- 
way. Hand trucks were not permitted 
on the subway, but I couldn't see any 
other way unless I took a cab, which was 
too expensive. By this time I was using a 
lightweight paper, 40-pound Waylite 
from Ecusta, because it saved postage, 
was acid-free and buffered, and was 
good-looking besides. Unfortunately, 
the printer's little folder couldn't handle 
it, so it had to be jobbed out to another 
printer. This always made the job take 
longer than I thought it ought to take, 
but I would compensate for this delay by 
dashing down to the printers with my 
hand truck the minute I heard the job 
was ready, and getting it mailed out, 
with my fellow students' help, within 
twenty-four hours. Then, as now, the 6- 
by-9-inch stuffed envelopes with first- 
class postage were put in boxes in zip 
code order and driven to the back door 
of the nearest post office, day or night. If 
the mailing was not ready until mid- 
night, it went at midnight, even if I had 
to take a cab, and even if the cab driver 
was afraid to venture in the neighbor- 
hood. (It was the 125th Street post office 
in Harlem, a desolate neighorhood even 
in the daytime.) 

Because of this extracurricular activ- 
ity, I did not graduate until January 
1984. My office in the library was so 
convenient, and I was so absorbed with 
the newsletter, that I was reluctant to 
leave it even when Brigham Young Uni- 
versity (BYU) offered me an attractive 
job as preservation librarian in the 
spring of 1984. Eventually, though, I 
accepted the job. It did make sense to 
start paying back my college loans and 
getting a reliable paycheck. The news- 
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letter was losing the same amount of 
money every year, regardless of the 
number of subscribers or the size of the 
subscription fee, because it was growing 
to keep up with advances in the field. 

In late July 1984 I loaded all the boxes 
of blank paper and back issues, office 
files, and personal belongings into a 
rental truck and drove to Provo, Utah, to 
my new job. The BYU library allowed 
me to do the newsletter from my office, 
and gave me one day off a week for news- 
letter work. It paid for a part-time assis- 
tant, the telephone calls, and photocopy- 
ing. All this was very helpful. In return I 
gave out free subscriptions to anybody in 
the library who was interested. 

Two years later I incorporated the 
newsletter and related activities under 
the name Abbey Publications. The arti- 
cles of incorporation state that the cor- 
poration's purposes are: 

1 . To disseminate news and informa- 
tion to people involved in any as- 
pect of conservation of library and 
archival materials; 

2. To stimulate and encourage the 
field of conservation in all its 
aspects — curatorial, scientific, re- 
storative, and administrative; 

3. To record the achievements of the 
field and to provide access to rele- 
vant professional literature of the 
past, of other fields, and of other 
countries; and 

4. To engage in related activities such 
as organization of symposia, pro- 
duction of audiovisual aids, or 
maintenance of an information ser- 
vice. 

As trustees I chose three of my teach- 
ers from Columbia University, whose 
expertise and good judgment I trusted: 
Pam Darling, Gary Frost, and Terry Be- 
langer. (More recently, that number has 
been increased by the addition of Ro- 
berta Chalfant and Robert J. Strauss.) 
My original reason for incorporating 
was to provide someone to carry on if 
something should happen to me, or to 
wind up the newsletter's affairs if it ever 
had to be closed down. 



In November 1986 the corporation re- 
ceived tax-exempt status. In the process 
of justifying this status, I looked for 
other independent newsletters with tax- 
exempt status to use as a precedent, but 
found none. There are newsletters pub- 
lished by universities and professional 
associations, but none that is the princi- 
pal activity of its organization. Indepen- 
dent newsletters are usually commercial 
in nature. 

Late in 1986 the library withdrew 
much of the support it had been giving 
to the newsletter, and I felt the need to 
work full-time on the newsletter. Conse- 
quently, in early 1987 I left the library 
and set up an office in my home, with a 
part-time assistant who had been with 
me in the library. Now the Abbey News- 
letter would have to support itself for 
the first time, and its editor too, if it 
could. During the first year, the news- 
letter was able to provide a salary of only 
$3,000. The trustees advised me to ap- 
peal for funds, and they have taken an 
increasingly active role in fund-raising 
since then. 

The Alkaline Paper Advocate 

During the first year after leaving the li- 
brary, I became increasingly convinced 
that a newsletter was needed in the field 
of "prospective preservation," or the use 
of permanent materials, particularly pa- 
per, for books and records. Acid-free pa- 
per was being produced in increasing 
quantities, but there were barriers to its 
use, because the manufacturers were not 
promoting it or even identifying it as such 
in the marketplace. Librarians, who had 
been asking over the last 100 years for 
publishers to use permanent paper, had 
no way to make their needs known to the 
paper industry at large. Publishers who 
tried to find permanent paper sometimes 
gave up or had to go out of the country to 
get it because it took so long to find it. 
Here was another bad situation that 
could probably be remedied by dissemi- 
nation of information to the right people 
through a newsletter. 

I had three reasons to believe that I 
should be the one to put out this newslet- 
ter: (1) I had been covering permanent 
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paper in the Abbey Newsletter from the 
beginning; (2) as a bookbinder I had 
been very involved with finding, using, 
and understanding alkaline or acid-free 
paper; and (3) I had studied paper per- 
manence and manufacture in our pres- 
ervation classes at Columbia University. 
The new newsletter, like the Abbey 
Newsletter, would provide a forum for 
all sectors of society that were concerned 
with the problem. 

The first issue of the Alkaline Paper 
Advocate came out in January 1988, 
and there have been seventeen other is- 
sues since then. Most subscribers are li- 
brarians, archivists, and their institu- 
tions (39 percent) . Paper manufacturers 
and merchants make up the next biggest 
group. The rest of the subscribers are 
largely conservators, chemists, pub- 
lishers, paper industry suppliers, and 
bookbinders. One subscriber in five lives 
outside the United States. 

To make the market pressure exerted 
by users of acid-free paper a little more 
perceptible to the manufacturers, I have 
been making and selling "pH pens" that 
can distinguish between alkaline and 
acidic paper. They are only felt-tipped 
pens filled with an indicator (chlorophe- 
nol red), a simple idea. 



The pH pens have been most popular 
with the paper mills that either plan on 
converting to alkaline papermaking or 
have converted. Even they, the manu- 
facturers, have trouble telling alkaline 
from acidic paper, so they are sending in 
large orders for pens for their sales staffs. 

It is great fun to use the pH pen, and 
see the line turn purple on alkaline pa- 
per, and yellow on acidic paper; but the 
biggest satisfaction in providing them is 
the knowledge that they make micro- 
filming, deacidification, and much con- 
servation treatment unnecessary for 
every book or group of documents that 
can be put on alkaline paper. 

Activism, committee work, and "re- 
lated activities" like this take up so much 
time that I have fallen behind in pub- 
lishing my newsletters. I will catch up, 
but I can see that two newsletters like 
these are all that one full-time editor like 
me can handle. Perhaps one day there 
will be so much action in preservation 
that it will take two or more editors at 
Abbey Publications to cover it all. Then 
the big challenge will be to make the 
transition from a one-woman enterprise 
to an institution, long-lived if not im- 
mortal, like the collections in whose in- 
terest it operates. 
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Enhancing Subject Accessibility 
to the Online Catalog 

Elizabeth H. Smith 

Subject access to the online catalog is a major problem. Difficulties with 
subject access are discussed. Improved subject authority capability is sug- 
gested, as is the importance of maintaining a controlled environment. Sug- 
gestions are made for improving cataloging for an online system. 



P 

JL ublic access is probably the most 
complex area of library automation to- 
day. Users of all types of libraries are do- 
ing a lot of subject searching in online 
catalogs, but they are not satisfied with 
it. Karen Markey conducted an exten- 
sive research project on subject access in 
online catalogs in the early 1980s. The 
findings of that study were: 

1 . Subject searches predominate over 
the other types of online public ac- 
cess catalog searches. 

2. Patrons express more problems 
about subject searches than other 
types of searches. 

3. Subject searching needs to be im- 
proved in our online public access 
catalogs. 1 

In accordance with these findings, us- 
ers al East Carolina University (ECU) 
have encountered the most problems 
with subject access to the online catalog. 
The reasons expressed by reference li- 
brarians at ECU are very simitar to 
those that have bean documented in the 
literature. Librarians need to assist pa- 
trons in overcoming the barriers to sub- 
ject searching. The best way to build 



trust in the online catalog is to make cer- 
tain that patrons' initial searches are 
productive. 

Why Is Subject 
Access Such a Problem? 

A large percentage of subject searches 
results in no retrieval. This is a signifi- 
cant problem, since online catalog user 
studies indicate that patrons perform 
more known-item than subject searches 
as their years of formal education in- 
crease. 2 This means that less experienced 
patrons are using subject access more 
and having problems with retrieval. In- 
terviewers have learned that patrons 
were able to verbalize the topic they 
wanted but that they could not match 
that topic with a subject term in the on- 
line catalog. 3 In a card catalog use study 
it was learned that searchers often 
changed the vocabulary used between 
the time they approached the catalog 
and the time they actually started the 
search. The number of terms was 
smaller and those became more gen- 
eral. 4 This could also be true for online 
catalog users. In fact, one study showed 
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that over one-third of the access points 
used at the online catalog could be la- 
beled as "whatever popped into the 
searcher's mind. " ' Topical subject head- 
ings often are not entered in Library of 
Congress Subject Headings (LCSH) in 
the same form as they occur to patrons 
or librarians. Some feel that it is the us- 
er's responsibility to know variant forms 
of headings because it has become too 
expensive for libraries to provide this in- 
formation for patrons, but we cannot af- 
ford to catalog materials and then per- 
mit them to become lost in an online 
catalog because there is no control over 
the headings used. 

Search topics are usually too general 
or too specific. A search that is too broad 
will frequently result in a highly posted 
response that presents the patron with a 
problem similar to that experienced at 
the card catalog. Often the patron 
might then resort to an exercise similar 
to thumbing through cards, that of 
viewing titles in sequential order. The 
inverse of an overproductive search is 
one that is too specific and therefore 
results in very little or no retrieval. Re- 
lated is the problem that once patrons 
have found a subject heading that pro- 
duces some response they automatically 
assume that they have retrieved all ma- 
terial on that subject. 

Patrons might use LCSH, but they 
certainly don't understand it. It has al- 
ways been difficult to explain "x" or "xx" 
or "sa," but now we have to try to under- 
stand as well as interpret for users USE, 
UF, BT, RT, SA and NT. If patrons do 
know to use the LCSH volumes to struc- 
ture a search and if a printed copy is 
available, it is entirely possible that 
there would be no entries in the online 
catalog for the terms selected and a well- 
constructed search will result in no re- 
trieval. 

Subject searching is less concrete than 
known-item searching and often re- 
quires more effort. Frequently users 
need training sessions and time to learn 
how to use the online catalog. After the 
communication skills have been ac- 
quired the problems with subject 
searching still must be addressed. Many 
patrons feel that online catalog search- 



ing is fun while card catalog searching is 
boring. The biggest problem with this is 
that users will not become frustrated as 
quickly if they are having fun and yet 
they still will not have satisfactory 
search results. Public service librarians 
at ECU report that they have had fewer 
questions than expected about how to 
use the online catalog. 

The display in an online catalog often 
makes it very difficult for patrons to find 
an item . In fact, some displays of subject 
search results often appear to display in 
no apparent order. Worse yet, in some 
systems all of the same heading or sub- 
heading may not post together in a dis- 
play. The display of subjects was such a 
problem at ECU that a committee was 
formed to develop a new search group 
for subject subdivisions. Cross- 
references are a big help in a card cata- 
log, but would librarians and users want 
to go back several screens to check cross- 
references under the main heading after 
they had found a subject subdivision? 

How Can Subject 
Access Be Improved? 

The key to successful searching is the 
matching of a topic with the controlled 
vocabulary of the catalog. Materials in 
many subject areas are simply not being 
brought together in the online catalog. 
The addition of vocabulary aids and au- 
tomatic links between free-text terms 
and controlled vocabulary frequently 
has been suggested as a useful aid for pa- 
trons. The CLR-sponsored survey 
results indicated that patrons most fre- 
quently wanted the capability of view- 
ing a list of words related to the terms 
that had been selected for the search. 6 
Hildreth again underscored this need 
when he wrote, "online catalogs that do 
not provide 'see' and 'see also' references 
for term selection deprive users of aids 
that they may already have grown ac- 
customed to when searching the card 
catalog." 7 Chan suggests that the an- 
swer to improved access may be to rein- 
troduce the advantages of the classed 
catalog into information retrieval. This 
could especially help subject searches 
that result in very high postings. 
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Library software vendors should be 
encouraged to offer enhancements to im- 
prove subject access. Subject searching in 
some online catalogs is not as mature as 
known-item searching, but that does not 
mean that it cannot be as productive. 
Software vendors need to listen to the 
problems searchers are having and de- 
vote time to enhancing systems to im- 
prove subject access. Some vendors ap- 
parently are listening and are beginning 
to offer capabilities in new software, but 
there is still a need for them to help those 
customers that already have a system in- 
stalled. Only software vendors have the 
answer to how subject access can be im- 
proved in already existing catalogs. 

Better authority capabilities would be 
one of the greatest improvements to on- 
line catalogs. A catalog without a cross- 
reference structure will result in inferior 
service to its users. Although keyword 
searching is a valuable retrieval tool, it 
cannot compensate for a lack of data- 
base structure. One library noted that 
users turned to LCSH with "astonishing 
diligence" after the introduction of the 
online catalog." It is unfortunate that 
many large libraries failed to maintain 
an adequate cross-reference structure in 
their card catalogs that could have 
served as a foundation for their online 
catalog. It should be foremost in li- 
braries' plans to use the cross-references 
that are already in place in LCSH. 

Cataloging needs to be improved if 
subject access is to become more reli- 
able. Consider the distress catalog users 
would feel if they knew how much ma- 
terial they may never find because of in- 
adequacies in the application of subject 
headings. Unless they are conducting 
their own research, catalogers will usu- 
ally be searching for known items, often 
with the item in hand. Therefore, they 
may not realize how much patrons de- 
pend on them to assign the same headi ng 
consistently for materials on the same 
subject. Foskett said consistency means 
that once the user "has found out how a 
subject has been indexed, he will find all 
similar documents, which will presum- 
ably also be relevant, indexed in the 
same way."'" Chan said that "a true sub- 
ject entry lists all works on the same sub- 



ject together regardless of the author's 
choice of terminology."" Is the purpose 
of subject headings to find all documents 
about the same subject by consulting the 
same term? A good place to begin a sub- 
ject search is with the selection of a 
highly relevant document already in the 
database from which subject terms 
could be selected. This is also a good 
starting point for catalogers who are as- 
signing subject headings. 

Why Should a Controlled 
Environment Be Maintained? 

Experience has shown that consistency 
in heading control is no less important in 
an online catalog than in a card catalog. 
Without some type of cross-reference 
structure and the assurance that every- 
thing belonging under one heading is 
entered under the same form, online 
catalog users are being misled. It is more 
efficient to search in an online system 
enhanced by authority control. A con- 
trolled subject heading structure makes 
it possible to effect a comprehensive 
search, as does name authority control. 
Because of the creative nature of indi- 
viduals, it is impossible to maintain a re- 
liable database without authority con- 
trol. Consistent forms of entry and a 
cross-reference system have been used 
by librarians to create usable card cata- 
logs; computer technology does not 
eliminate the need for authority control. 

Lifting the controls on headings used 
in the online catalog could lead to more 
instances of "garbage in, garbage out." 
Those libraries that catalog with less 
than full authority control over their 
records are in serious danger of losing 
control over their catalogs. Past catalog- 
ing and classification inconsistencies are 
haunting many libraries as they load 
their databases into an online system 
and turn up the contrast for all patrons 
and staff to see. We must never lose sight 
of the cataloging motto, "attention to 
detail," because that is the basis of an 
authority system. 

An online catalog should provide at 
least as much assistance as the card cata- 
log, and for this to be the case, authority 
control must be maintained. Not only 
does authority control reduce the num- 
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ber of unsuccessful searches, it also in- 
creases the likelihood that a patron will 
find the needed material. While some 
persons feel that keyword searching and 
other search techniques have eliminated 
the need for a controlled vocabulary in 
online catalogs, others believe that com- 
puters have increased the need for au- 
thority control. Controlled vocabularies 
are the key to improved precision and 
sometimes improved recall. 

However, authority control is time- 
consuming and labor-intensive. In addi- 
tion, once an online system is opera- 
tional, a separate database maintenance 
unit will be required to maintain au- 
thorities. One study shows that as an on- 
line system becomes more highly auto- 
mated there is an increase in time spent 
for authority control. 12 The point has 
been mentioned repeatedly that author- 
ity control requires time and effort on 
the part of library staff. Anything that 
has already been identified as such a 
monumental task should be controlled 
as much as possible. 

An online environment requires the 
most strict cataloging and classification 
standards possible. With an unquestion- 
able foundation for making decisions 
there will be more uniformity in the 
database and also in search retrievals. 
This does not mean that there are abso- 
lutely no exceptions to the written rules, 
but any deviations should be made with 
care and should be well documented. 
There should be sound justification for 
making these exceptions. 

How Can Cataloging Be 
Improved for an Online System? 

Do catalogers provide or deny access to 
the library collection? Often it is the 
public service librarians who can evalu- 
ate the work of technical services staff as 
they interpret the catalog for patrons. It 
must often appear that catalogers have 
worked hard to deny access to materials. 
Technical services and public services 
staff must work together to maintain a 
good online catalog. They need to talk 
about subjects that are hard to find. If 
there had been more communication 
earlier between public and technical 
services, perhaps we would not have 



some of the problems that are appearing 
in online authority files. 

With card catalogs the problem of 
sufficient space to file cards was always 
paramount in catalogers' minds. With 
computers space is still a problem in 
some libraries, but catalogers can no 
longer be concerned with restricting ac- 
cess because of computer space prob- 
lems. An alternative to the suggestion 
that cross-references be displayed auto- 
matically when a subject heading has 
been input is simply the assignment of 
more subject headings. Some also advo- 
cate a change from the requirement that 
subject headings represent the entire 
book. The average number, which has 
been calculated at less than two head- 
ings per title, is not enough to provide 
good subject access for most material. n 

Those who advocate that catalogers 
work in reference areas surely would ar- 
gue that one result of this arrangement 
would be improved subject cataloging. 
It is unlikely that most catalogers who 
assign subject headings will ever try to 
find any of those materials they have 
cataloged later to answer a reference 
question or to assist a patron in finding a 
known title. Having technical services 
librarians work in public services areas 
has been suggested as one solution to 
some of the miscommunication between 
the two areas, but it may not be the best 
way to organize the work of catalogers 
to provide the most efficient work flow. 
Instead of dividing libraries by subject 
or merging public services and technical 
services, there should be a better work- 
ing relationship between the two areas 
so that catalogers can do what is best for 
patrons and public services staff can un- 
derstand the complexities of technical 
services work. It may take more time 
and money, but perhaps we should con- 
sider the staffing of cataloging depart- 
ments in public services budgets to allow 
time for the creation of better cataloging 
records. This could reduce the need for 
public services staff. 

Catalogers should think of the entire 
catalog when assigning subject head- 
ings. They should know the catalog well 
and be familiar with what is listed under 
the subject headings in question. The 
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very narrow view of the collection a pa- 
tron sees on the terminal screen in- 
creases the importance of each subject 
heading a cataloger selects to become an 
access point. In a card catalog patrons 
can see headings in other parts of a cata- 
log drawer, but only one screen of an on- 
line catalog can be seen at a time. Since 
they probably do not have access to all 
cataloging copy to see what subjects are 
being assigned, catalogers need to study 
the online catalog, especially since it is 
more accessible than the card catalog. 

Subject headings should be reliable. A 
user might make a good choice when se- 
lecting a subject heading, but can he 
find all materials on that subject 
grouped under that heading? One sug- 
gestion of an improvement that cata- 
logers can make is to bring new and old 
books together by assigning additional 
subject headings to old as well as new ti- 
tles so that all materials on a subject 
share common yet valid subject head- 
ings. 1 ' This task would not be as difficult 
in an online system as it has been in a 
card catalog. Catalogers should study 
the literature on a topic being consid- 
ered. They must be familiar with how 
subject headings have been assigned in 
the past and must maintain as m uch reli- 
ability as possible. 

Conclusion 

Libraries' investments in online catalogs 
have brought us to the point of no re- 
turn, but we cannot allow our catalogs 
to be less than reliable just because they 
are automated. There must be a com- 
mitment to find the resources needed to 
provide adequate subject access. This 
will require an increase in human time 
and intelligence at a time when com- 
puters are expected to find solutions for 
us. 

More than ever public services and 
technical services staff need to work to- 
gether to understand the catalog and to 
build patrons' trust in the catalog. Cata- 
logers should know how public services 
staff search the online catalog, and pub- 
lic services staff should know how cata- 
logers create a bibliographic record, es- 
pecially how subject headings are 
selected. Everyone must understand 



that the online catalog is not the answer 
to all retrieval questions related to the li- 
brary collection. It is just one resource 
that should be used in conjunction with 
others. The challenge remains, asAther- 
ton has said, to "create a catalog that 
brings works together, does not separate 
related subjects or conceal information, 
and allows the user to search with ease 
and little difficulty no matter whether 
the query is specific or general."' 1 
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Advances in Library Automation and 

Networking: A Research Annual. 

Vol.3, 1989. Ed. by Joe A. Hewitt. 

Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 1989. 

269p. $58.50 (ISBN 0-89232-966-1). 

According to editor Joe Hewitt, in his 
introduction to the latest volume, this 
series is aimed at the "informed non- 
specialist." As with the previous two 
volumes, the articles presented are in- 
tended for administrators who are re- 
sponsible for the overall direction of li- 
brary automation projects and for 
managers whose operations are affected 
by automation. Moreover, it is the goal 
of the editor to provide practical advice 
and experiences that can help in making 
decisions for the intermediate term. 

The ten articles that compose this vol- 
ume cover a wide range of topics. All but 
one are very concrete in their topics and 
sources. Charles Bailey ventures beyond 



in his discussion of the emerging elec- 
tronic university. He sees the online sys- 
tems that we are using and developing 
today as the basis for the learning sys- 
tems of tomorrow. He is concerned 
about the diversity of the systems we use 
and describes what is needed to inte- 
grate them through system interconnec- 
tion, reader assistance, uniform inter- 
faces, and software present on the 
reader's local workstation. While he 
talks about the situation as it might be in 
ten to fifteen years, he also addresses the 
steps we need to take to shape develop- 
ments now. 

Unlike previous forms of the catalog, 
online catalogs can record and report 
how they are used. Charles Simpson per- 
forms a valuable service in his literature 
review of work on transaction logs from 
online catalogs over the past ten years. 
Moreover, he synthesizes and correlates 
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these studies to show us succinctly what 
has been learned and provides a solid list 
of suggestions for future research. This is 
a very valuable article for those involved 
in specifying the types of reports online 
catalogs should provide. 

Most librarians have only a vague 
idea of how book dealers use automa- 
tion. Amy Miller provides a look at the 
other side in her article. 

Many libraries have spent large sums 
of money to purchase major microform 
sets, but have not been able to provide 
adequate bibliographic access to these 
collections. It is becoming increasingly 
possible to acquire magnetic tape sets 
that include MARC catalog records for 
each title in these sets. James F. Jones de- 
scribes the experience of Florida State 
University in acquiring these records and 
loading them into the online catalog. 

Two articles deal with the use of com- 
puters for collection management, one 
with the evaluation of many collections 
in the Pacific Northwest and one with 
the use of microcomputers to evaluate 
collections at the University of North 
Carolina. 

The last four articles concern organi- 
zational and administrative structures 
for automation and networking. An ar- 
ticle about the organization of the Colo- 
rado Alliance of Research Libraries 
(CARL) and two articles about the Flor- 
ida Center for Library Automation 
(FCLA) allow the reader to make com- 
parisons between two successful consor- 
tia. The final article describes the close 
relationship that exists between the li- 
brary and the computing center at 
Clemson, showing that cooperative, 
reasonable people are the necessary in- 
gredient in any organizational model. 

Most of these articles are case histories 
and lack a research perspective. How- 
ever, the authors are straightforward in 
addressing problems as well as successes. 
While the price of this volume is steep, 
the diverse assortment of articles com- 
bined with the uniform emphasis on the 
pragmatic makes this a valuable work 
for any academic librarian confronting 
automation and networking. — William 
Gray Potter, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 



Developments in Microcomputing: Dis- 
covering New Opportunities for Li- 
braries in the 1990s. 12th Interna- 
tional Essen Symposium, 23 
October-26 October 1989. Ed. by 
Ahmed H. Helal and Joachim W. 
Weiss. Essen : Universitatsbibliothek 
Essen, 1990, 224p., paper. (ISBN 3- 
922602-13-4). ISSN 0931-7503. 
These proceedings of the twelfth Es- 
sen International Symposium comprise 
a festschrift in honor of Richard De 
Gennaro. The range of topics included is 
relatively broad. Hypertext is addressed 
by Ching-chih Chen, describing a mul- 
timedia project for Chinese archaeologi- 
cal information, and by Susan K. Mar- 
tin, describing use of hypertext to 
provide White House Conference par- 
ticipants with an orientation to librari- 
anship. Erwin K. Welsch's paper on re- 
mote session microcomputer software 
provides an understandable description 
of a complicated application, and pon- 
ders its effects on librarianship. Micro- 
computers as adjuncts to mainframe sys- 
tems is a prime topic of several papers, 
describing variously a database package 
called Allegro, as well as systems in use 
in Heidelberg and at Oxford University. 
CD-ROMs, LANs, data conversion, and 
displaying special characters received a 
paper apiece. Several papers concen- 
trated on particular settings. Of these, 
Armin Hetzer's paper on microcom- 
puter applications in a manuscript and 
rare book collection in Bremen was es- 
pecially sobering, as it stressed the im- 
portance of standardization, while ex- 
hibiting little awareness of standards 
already in existence. 

Despite the breadth of coverage, 
there are disappointments. Descriptions 
of library processing applications are in 
the majority. This is certainly a major 
topic, but hardly novel. Coverage of 
CD-ROMs and related technologies is 
sparse, while applications for manage- 
ment and decision support are essen- 
tially absent. Most papers describe exist- 
ing applications, and the research and 
speculation quotient is very low. Three 
papers are represented by incompre- 
hensible abstracts only. Since these were 
about open systems interconnection, 
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data exchange, and interactive optical 
discs, the lack is significant. 

Given the speed of development in 
this area, the editors and publisher are 
to be commended for speedy publica- 
tion. In contrast to some earlier num- 
bers in the series, which were photo- 
composed from participants' papers, 
type font, typos, and all, this is also a rel- 
atively attractive work. A heavier cen- 
tral hand in editing would, however, 
have been useful. Peculiar usages 
abound to the point of distraction in 
some papers. Less substantive, but still 
notable, are twenty-three pages devoted 
to the conference program and list of 
participants and vendors, plus extensive 
white space between papers, doubtless 
contributing to the cost of publication. 

Librarians looking to have their 
imagination stimulated about micro- 
computer applications will be disap- 
pointed in this work, as will those hop- 
ing for a background text. The primary 
use may be in library schools, and in li- 
braries with substantial holdings in li- 
brary science. — Janet Swan Hill, Uni- 
versity oj Colorado, Boulder. 

Newspaper Preservation and Access. Pro- 
ceedings of the Symposium held in 
London, August 12-15, 1987. Ed. for 
the Section on Serial Publications and 
the Working Group of Newspapers by 
Ian P. Gibb. IFLA Publications, 
no. 45, 46. Munich, New York: Saur, 
1988. 2v. v.l, $37.50 (ISBN 3-598- 

21775- 7); v.2 $37.50 (ISBN 3-598- 

21776- 5). 

This two-volume set represents the 
proceedings of an international sympo- 
sium, jointly sponsored by the Working 
Group on Newspapers and Section on 
Serial Publications of the International 
Federation of Library Associations and 
Institutions (IFLA). It was organized in 
an attempt to find solutions to the prob- 
lems of managing and providing access 
to newspaper collections. The sympo- 
sium brought together over one hundred 
librarians, information specialists, and 
researchers from almost every conti- 
nent. The proceedings are weighted 
heavily toward preservation issues and 



contain relatively little on other aspects 
of newspaper collection management 
and access. 

More than half of volume one is de- 
voted to papers on newspaper history, 
newspaper use, management of news- 
paper collections, and planning a news- 
paper microfilming program. They 
range in utility from arcane discussions 
of the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century British Press to a practical, de- 
tailed presentation on preservation mi- 
crofilming by Johan Mannerheim, who 
manages the National Newspaper Mi- 
crofilming Programme of Sweden. The 
remainder of the volume contains brief 
reports on workshops held at the sympo- 
sium. While some are more informative 
than others, in general they list topics 
discussed rather than conclusions 
reached. 

Volume two consists, primarily, of re- 
ports from representatives of nineteen 
countries on their national efforts to- 
ward newspaper preservation. The re- 
ports vary in length from less than a 
page on Ireland to thirteen pages on 
Brazil. This is the most interesting sec- 
tion of the proceedings. Countries with 
vastly different newspaper heritages 
and socioeconomic conditions are repre- 
sented. The reports show that newspa- 
per preservation efforts vary from the 
massive commitment of the United 
States Newspaper Program to virtually 
no preservation activity in, for example, 
Iran where even minimally acceptable 
environmental conditions for storing li- 
brary materials are lacking. They also il- 
lustrate differences in preservation phi- 
losophy. The Anglo-American countries 
generally have employed decentralized 
organizational structures and empha- 
sized preservation microfilming. Many 
of the other nations, particularly those 
of continental Europe, prefer a central- 
ized approach and are very concerned 
with conservation of the original news- 
papers as well as microfilming. 

Despite the many differences between 
the countries there is unanimity in recog- 
nizing the importance of preserving that 
portion of a nation's heritage that is con- 
veyed through the press. Unfortunately 
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there is also unanimity in bemoaning the 
inadequacy of past efforts to preserve 
newspapers and the need to intensify fu- 
ture efforts. The final section of the pro- 
ceedings contains papers discussing the 
need for international cooperation and 
development of a worldwide newspaper 
preservation policy. 

The overall quality of the contribu- 
tions is uneven, and editing is deficient 
with numerous typographical errors 
and some baffling sentence structures. 
The set also is somewhat overpriced at 
$37.50 per volume. Overall, however, 
its positives outweigh the negatives, and 
it is recommended for those interested in 
gaining an international perspective on 
newspaper preservation. — Patrick F. 
Callahan, Ball State University, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 

The Decision-Making Process for Library 
Collections: Case Studies in Four Types 
of Libraries. By Beatrice Kovacs. Con- 
tributions in Librarianship and Infor- 
mation Science, no. 65. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1990. 196p. 
$39.95 (ISBN 0-313-26042-7). LC 89- 
26021. 

It is certainly true, as the author of 
this book points out, that the existing lit- 
erature on collection development has 
little to offer on the process of decision 
making among library selectors. This 
work is intended to remedy that situa- 
tion by identifying, through interviews 
conducted over six years in special, pub- 
lic, school, and academic libraries, 
"how some experienced selectors think 
when deciding to buy, not buy, or dis- 
card materials from their collections" 
(p.xii). However, rather than offering a 
refreshing new contribution to a diffi- 
cult subject, that is, the thought process 
of the selector, the book bogs down in 
the methodology. The result is a choppy 
treatment of general trends in acquisi- 
tions and collection development, 
which raises questions that could have 
been developed further. 

The book's structure is a large part of 
the problem. Divided into four parts, it 
begins in Part I with three very short 
chapters: "Ceneral Trends in Collection 



Development," "Decision Making in 
Collection Development Literature," 
and "Some Decision-Making Theories in 
Organizational Administration." This is 
followed by Part II, some sixty pages of 
"Case Studies" of twelve libraries (four 
of each type), which the author allows 
to speak for themselves. In Part III, 
"Conclusion," the author's voice comes 
through most clearly, if briefly, in two 
short chapters: "Dynamic Factors Af- 
fecting the Decision-Making Process," 
and "The Decision-Making Process." Fi- 
nally, Part IV, "Appendices," contains 
policies on materials selection from a va- 
riety of libraries, and is essentially a con- 
tinuation of the case studies. (Parts II 
and IV together make up 75 percent of 
the book.) The reader is left wishing for 
more active intervention on the part of 
the author and the chance to learn from 
her ideas and analysis. 

The case studies contain information 
on each library's organization, budget, 
and "collection development program." 
They attest to a diversity of organiza- 
tional structures and variety in the re- 
sponsibilities of selectors, but, as so often 
with case studies, they are so institution- 
specific that they do not offer much 
practical information. Nor do they spe- 
cifically focus on the decision-making 
process itself, so they ultimately distract 
from and dilute the book's purpose. 
They could have been combined and 
summarized. 

In attempting to cover the whole wa- 
terfront, that is, four types of libraries, 
the book rests on a least-common de- 
nominator that does not go into enough 
depth on any one of those types. The 
result is a general, somewhat theoretical 
treatment that is more an approach to 
the procedures of acquisitions and a list 
of reasons for ordering a given book than 
an inside look at the mind of the selector 
during the intellectual process of decid- 
ing what to order. It would perhaps be 
more fruitful to limit such a work to one 
type of library or even to one subject 
field, since there are many area-specific 
subtleties in book selection that cannot 
be addressed in a book that casts such a 
wide net. In other words, there are 
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many different potential audiences, but 
each will be only partially satisfied by 
this work. 

It is clear that the author has many 
good and provocative ideas to share; it is 
unfortunate that she has not let them 
emerge clearly, eclipsed as they are by 
the data and the book's organization. 
The field would benefit greatly from an 
analytical thought-piece, perhaps in ar- 
ticle form, based on the results of this se- 
rious research into decision making. — 
Deborah Jakubs, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

The Librarian, the Scholar, and the Fu- 
ture of the Research Library. By 
Eldred Smith. Contributions to Li- 
brarianship and Information Science, 
no. 66. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood, 1990. 119p. $35 (ISBN 0-313- 
27210-76). LC 89-25665. 
The Librarian and the Scholar, the 
running title of this extended essay on re- 
search libraries, is the product of a long, 
thoughtful, and sometimes turbulent 
career in research librarianship; the 
result is equally thoughtful and reflec- 
tive of troubling questions facing the 
field. At its heart the book, consisting of 
seven short chapters and a bibliographic 
essay, concerns the construct of "the rec- 
ord of scholarship" as the particular re- 
sponsibility of the research librarian, a 
construct potentially threatened by the 
chaos and information overload caused 
by new technology, or conversely saved 
and enhanced by the consolidating 
blessings of the electronic era in infor- 
mation management. 

It is a visionary book, contemplating 
as if realistically possible, a complete 
electronic record of all publications 
(past, present, and future), fully con- 
trolled by complete indexes and catalogs 
of the whole identifying "each salient 
reference in every work and conse- 
quently in the entire record" (p. 68). 
Such a record will meet the objectives of 
both the research librarian (complete- 
ness and control) and the scholar (reli- 
able convenience). Smith recommends 
forthrightly here and elsewhere (see 
Chronicle of Higher Education, July 18, 



1990, p. A44) that research libraries stop 
wasting massive funds on microfilm 
preservation of the print era and redi- 
rect those funds to print-electronic con- 
version as a major building block to the 
universal record he envisages. 

In his final chapter on "Reliable Con- 
venience," Smith addresses the issue of 
how to regularize and unify through its 
indexes and catalogs this "scholarly 
Tower of Babel" (p. 81). The solution he 
sees not in the record itself (a sine qua 
non) but in the redefined role of the re- 
search librarian as "intermediation be- 
tween the information needs of the 
scholar and the information structure of 
the scholarly record" (p. 83), transform- 
ing the local research library into a uni- 
versal information center. 

These are provocative themes pre- 
sented with conviction, but not all will 
agree with the major theme or its many 
subpoints. His dismissal of present mi- 
crofilm conversion practices in favor of 
the uncertain longevity of electronic 
products could easily be debated. More 
seriously, two major problems are unad- 
dressed. Although Smith notes the po- 
tential problem of information over- 
load, he suggests no triage to make the 
universal record conveniently usable. 
Of greater concern is his limitation of 
the scholarly record to print-based pub- 
lications and their successors, electronic 
or otherwise. There is no mention of the 
raw materials of scholarship not yet in- 
corporated in the scholarly record. The 
existence of archives and manuscripts in 
many forms, containing as they do the 
diamonds and dross of potential re- 
search and a major preoccupation of 
many scholars, cannot be ignored by the 
research librarian. Selectivity, not uni- 
versality, is the requirement of both li- 
brary and scholar. The role of the re- 
search librarian, as presented here, to 
preserve the record of scholarship and 
make access to it reliable and convenient 
is at once too broad and too limited — it 
is also to make scholarship possible. 
Nonetheless the book is well worth a 
careful reading by those who ponder the 
future of our bibliothecal behemoths. 

The imprint of the work bears the as- 
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surance that the paper used complies 
with the Permanent Paper Standard of 
NISO. I would feel more confident in 
this electronic vision if the screen on 
which I am writing bore a similar 
assurance.— David H. Stam, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 

Organizing and Managing Information 
Resources on Campus. Ed. by Brian L. 
Hawkins. EDUCOM Strategies Series 
on Information Technology. McKin- 
ney, Texas: Academic Computing 
Publications, 1989. 405p. $40 (ISSN 
1046-2317). LC 89-27345. 
This is a collection of nineteen essays, 
including the introduction and conclu- 
sion, that presents a broad set of per- 
spectives on the management of infor- 
mation services in an academic setting, 
both large- and small-scale. Two of the 
essays, those by Peter Lyman and Patri- 
cia Battin, focus on libraries, while sev- 
eral others make at least passing men- 
tion of libraries. The importance of this 
book to our profession resides in the fact 
that it enables us to reexamine our con- 
cerns about where we are and where we 
are headed very appropriately in the 
context of the thinking and directions af- 
fecting other major information activi- 
ties on campus. 

The collection is particularly refresh- 
ing and valuable in its explicit recogni- 
tion of the importance of the history, 
tradition, and principles behind the dif- 
ferent academic information services 
and behind higher education, generally. 
Moreover, most of the chapters, if not 
all, emphasize teaching and learning, 
rather than research, which most often 
seems to be the concern of library litera- 
ture. Change, rather than technology, is 
the subject of this book, change that in- 
fluences in fundamental ways the struc- 
ture, goals, communications, relation- 
ships, planning patterns, and percep- 
tions upon which depend the manage- 
ment of individual information 
activities and the administration of their 
present institution. What are the pri- 
mary considerations that pertain to the 
integration of these various information 
services and activities? What are the 



questions that need to be brought to 
light for analysis? And what are some of 
the most likely scenarios for success? 
These are the issues that form the sub- 
stance of the essays. 

The authors are distinguished in their 
respective fields, experienced, well in- 
formed, and articulate. Their collected 
essays constitute important and encour- 
aging reading for academic librarians. 
They suggest, more clearly than any- 
thing this reviewer has seen, that there is 
a common ground of understanding 
shared by the variety of participants in 
the campus information exchange. They 
suggest, therefore, that the threshold to 
the orderly integration of the academic 
information enterprise is under con- 
struction. — Charles B. Osburn, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Subject Control in Online Catalogs. Ed. 
by Robert P. Holley. Binghamton, 
New York: Haworth 1989. 251p. 
$34.95 (ISBN 0-86656-793-3). LC 89- 
19953. Published also as Cataloging h 
Classification Quarterly, v. 10, 
nos.1/2, 1989. 

After a decade of rapid development 
in online catalogs along with great en- 
thusiasm for online subject retrieval, it is 
appropriate to take a careful look at 
some ongoing limitations and problems 
and to try to assess where subject access 
might be headed from here. This book is 
a collection of fourteen essays and re- 
search papers on various aspects of on- 
line subject access that originally ap- 
peared as Vol. 10, Nos. 1/2, 1989 of 
Cataloging h Classification Quarterly. 
It is not about authority control as the ti- 
tle might imply, but is rather mainly 
concerned with the reasons for success or 
failure in subject searching and strate- 
gies for improving subject access. Most 
of the chapters deal with the use of Li- 
brary of Congress Subject Headings. 
(LCSH), but there are also articles on 
PRECIS, classification and classifica- 
tory structure, and online subject access 
in a bilingual environment and in a for- 
eign country. 

Simone Klugman analyzes types of 
failures in subject retrieval in Berkeley's 
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large and complex system, noting that 
some are endemic to our present subject 
cataloging while others are inherent in 
the online format itself. Allison Carlyle's 
research paper on matching user vocab- 
ulary and LCSH reviews previous 
matching studies and highlights the im- 
portance of methodological rigor if 
meaningful comparisons among such 
studies are to be made. She concludes 
that in a keyword environment user- 
selected terms at least partially match 
LCSH in a high percentage of cases. 
Carolyn O. Frost's study examines the 
degree to which title keywords match 
LCSH and explores ways in which the 
system could lead users to other works 
having the same or related subject head- 
ings. (One wonders why these two 
matching studies were not placed to- 
gether in the volume). Constance Mc- 
Carthy gives a reference librarian's view 
of the online subject catalog; she finds 
much dispersal of similar material un- 
der different headings because of incon- 
sistent cataloging, and deplores the in- 
adequacies of LCSH syndetic structure, 
especially where free-floating subdivi- 
sions are concerned. 

Nancy Williamson discusses the poten- 
tial uses of classification, classificatory 
structure, and thesauri in online biblio- 
graphic and full-text databases. Elaine 
Broadbent describes a project that at- 
tempted to generate a classified catalog 
of sorts without significant additional 
cataloging effort. The use of PRECIS is 
treated by Mary Dykstra, who finds it es- 
pecially promising in a keyword online 
system where the operators and codes 
used for permutations are no longer nec- 
essary. Lois Chan examines the concept 
of a code for subject headings, discussing 
whether one is really needed, what form 
it might take, and who would be respon- 
sible for creating it. 

Other chapters cover subject access in 
a bilingual online catalog in Canada, 
developments in subject retrieval in 
France, special problems of subject 
searching in law library OPACS, one li- 
brary's experience with NOTIS key- 
word and Boolean searching, and a ref- 
erence librarian's plea for better 



communication between public services 
staff and catalogers. A particularly 
valuable contribution is Doris Cruger 
Dale's annotated bibliography arranged 
in three parts: Background, Research 
and Development, and Future. The ci- 
tations listed at the end of each article 
are also very useful. Editor Robert Hol- 
ley provides an overview and summary 
in his introduction and raises some perti- 
nent questions about possible future di- 
rections. 

I found most of the studies in this vol- 
ume interesting, thought provoking, 
and quite successful in highlighting ar- 
eas in need of further research. I recom- 
mend it for subject cataloging theorists 
and practitioners and systems design- 
ers. — Peter Lisbon, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Commonsense Cataloging: A Cataloger's 
Manual. By Rosalind E. Miller and 
JaneC. Terwillegar. 4th ed. rev. New 
York: Wilson, 1990. 180p. paper, $23 
U.S., $26 other countries (ISBN 0- 
8242-0789-0). LC 89-70716. 
This is the fourth edition of a standard 
cataloging tool first written by Esther 
Piercy and published in 1965. The stated 
purpose then was "to be practical, to serve 
as a manual or handbook for the begin- 
ning cataloger, trained or untrained" in 
school or small public libraries, and the 
fourth edition retains those same goals. 
The emphasis of the work is definitely for 
the library school student, or school or 
small public library (even though this was 
dropped from the tide with the third edi- 
tion), but within this environment it 
should prove a useful tool. 

It provides an excellent step-by-step 
guide to cataloging materials. It walks 
the reader through the "technical read- 
ing" and physical description of a book 
with much help and advice in making 
the decisions faced by the inexperienced 
cataloger, such as the appropriate 
AACR2 level of description, the selec- 
tion of access points, and what to in- 
clude or exclude from the physical de- 
scription, notes, tracings, etc. There is a 
very complete chapter on the Dewey 
Decimal Classification and two chap- 
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ters on subject access, including both the 
Sears and Library of Congress subject 
headings. This comprises the bulk of the 
book and is the most useful part of it. 
Each chapter is thorough and carefully 
done with many specific examples such 
as title pages or audiovisual labels and 
their corresponding catalog records, 
correctly formatted card sets, or head- 
ings and cross references. 

There are omissions, however, which 
severely limit the usefulness of this work 
for larger libraries. Library of Congress 
Classification is treated cursorily with 
nothing on the addition of author num- 
bers or other aspects of LC shelflisting 
practice. Authority work is also treated 
lightly. The purposes of authority con- 
trol are covered with several examples of 
pseudonyms or varying forms of name, 
but there is nothing on the verification 
process for authorized form of name, the 
availability of online and microfiche au- 
thority files, nor the establishment or 
maintenance of in-house authority files. 
Uniform titles for music are dismissed 
with two sentences, and there is no men- 
tion of Library of Congress rule inter- 
pretations. In fact, in some instances the 
authors' advice ignores conflicting LC 
practice. 

The chapter on copy cataloging is 
very useful for smaller libraries. It cov- 
ers CIP and cards purchased from LC, 
and goes into great detail on the custom 
profiling used by jobbers. There is men- 
tion of bibliographic utilities such as 
OCLC but no practical advice on work- 
ing with this type of cataloging copy. 
Cataloging problems encountered with 
serials, maps, kits, and other formats are 
presented in a catch-all chapter along 
with re-cataloging/re-classification, an- 
alytics, typing and filing of cards, and 
accession numbers (even though these 
are less commonly used now). 

The fourth edition is not dramatically 
different from the third issued in 1983. 
The final chapter is one major revision 
from the third edition. Previously this 
chapter was an introduction to in-house 
computer systems and online catalogs. 
In the new edition, the focus is primarily 
on cataloging microcomputer software. 



The preface acknowledges the greatly 
increased use of computers in libraries, 
and more material is included through- 
out the fourth edition on online catalogs 
and MARC records; but it is still inade- 
quate and in some cases incorrect, such 
as the statement that "The 'user friendly' 
menu approach requires a great deal of 
storage space, and is too slow to work 
well with a large amount of data" 
(p. 156), or that there is no standard 
command language. Admittedly the 
Common Command Language is only 
slowly making inroads into turnkey sys- 
tems, but it does exist and is gaining 
wider acceptance. 

For smaller libraries or students pre- 
paring for school libraries, this would be 
a useful cataloging tool. The step-by- 
step approach is pedagogically sound 
and, with the many examples, provides 
a very useful guide for the inexperienced 
cataloger. Each chapter concludes with 
a summary, a list of terms used, and a 
list of important points or concepts pre- 
sented in the chapter. It is of limited 
value for larger libraries or those using 
bibliographic utilities such as OCLC for 
their cataloging records. — Philip M. 
Smith, Memphis State University, Ten- 
nessee. 

Technical Services Today and Tomor- 
row. By Michael Gorman and associ- 
ates. Englewood, Colo.: Libraries 
Unlimited, 1990. 207p. $34 U.S., $41 
elsewhere (ISBN 0-87287-608-X). LC 
90-34856. 

In his introduction, Gorman states 
that "the purpose of this book is to exam- 
ine the present state of each of the major 
areas of technical services in libraries, to 
provide individual views on the future 
of those areas and of technical services in 
general, and to furnish the reader with 
further readings on the topic in ques- 
tion." Gorman defines technical services 
broadly as all of the "tasks carried on in a 
library that are concerned with the 
processing of library materials in order 
to make them accessible to the users of 
the library." 

Indeed the book does meet its purpose 
through the inclusion of fifteen succinct, 
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well-written chapters that document 
the state of technical services functions 
as we enter the decade of the 1990s. Five 
chapters focus on acquisitions and cover 
the order, claiming, and receipt of ma- 
terials; book gathering plans; gifts and 
exchanges; serials acquisitions; and ac- 
quisitions accounting. The next four 
chapters concentrate on bibliographic 
control and address descriptive catalog- 
ing, subject cataloging and classifica- 
tion, authority work, copy cataloging, 
and bibliographic networks. Two spe- 
cial topics covered are preservation in 
the research library and Slavic technical 
services. The section on automation and 
technical services includes chapters on 
circulation services and the evolving on- 
line catalog. The administration of tech- 
nical services examines the organization 
of technical services and budgeting and 
finance. Gorman provides the prologue 
and the prognosis for the future of tech- 
nical services. 

This volume is valuable because it 
presents in monographic format infor- 
mation that is otherwise available only 
in scattered journal articles or special is- 
sues (cf . , Journal of Library Administra- 
tion, vol. 9, no. 1). Other collections 
about technical services such as Corbin's 
Technical Services Manual for Small Li- 
braries (1971), Applebaum's Reader in 
Technical Services (1973), Bloomberg 
and Evans's Introduction to Technical 
Services for Library Technicians, 2d ed. 
(1974), and Bernhardt's Introduction to 
Library Technical Services (1979) are 
dated. The chapters are quite readable 
and provide an excellent overview of 
contemporary technical services for li- 
brary school students. Practicing librar- 
ians will appreciate the tightly con- 
structed chapters that summarize the 
current state and ongoing trends in the 
evolution of specific technical services 
functions. 

While most of the contributors have 
made their chapters general enough to 
be applicable to any type of library, the 
bias of the book is toward academic li- 
braries. Technical services activities in 
public, school, and special libraries are 
not covered specifically, nor are these li- 



braries represented by the authors. 

Gorman states a goal of making this 
book a modern version of Tauber's clas- 
sic Technical Services in Libraries 
(1954). While Tauber is still in print af- 
ter thirty-six years, the current environ- 
ment of change will date Gorman's book 
in fewer than five years and the market 
demand will determine whether it stays 
in print. It is worth reading today, how- 
ever, so we can be better prepared to 
create the technical services of 
tomorrow. — Laverna M. Saunders, 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

Behind the Scenes at the Dynamic Li- 
brary: Simplifying Essential Opera- 
tions. By Beth Wheeler Fox. Chicago: 
American Library Assn., 1990. 187p. 
paper, $27.50 (ISBN 0-8389-0531-5). 
LC 90-31351. 

Providing a practical text on stream- 
lining the mechanics of library opera- 
tion was the aim of Beth Wheeler Fox in 
writing this manual. Many of her sug- 
gestions will probably assist librarians in 
small to mid-size libraries to achieve 
that simplification goal. 

In an introductory comment, Fox 
mentions The Dynamic Community Li- 
brary: Creative, Practical, and Inex- 
pensive Ideas for the Library Director 
(1988), a paperback concerned with 
community relations, as a "companion 
volume" to her current book. Norman 
Stevens (Wilson Library Bulletin, Dec. 
1988, p. 105) calls the 1988 guide "the 
best basic tool for the director of a small 
public library, especially one who . . . 
does not have a graduate degree." Be- 
hind the Scenes at the Dynamic Library: 
Simplifying Essential Operations ap- 
pears likewise well adapted to needs of 
directors without library degrees. 

Arranged in sections on acquisitions, 
cataloging, maintenance, technical 
processing, circulation, communica- 
tion, finances, and computers, the 1990 
handbook is well organized. Directness 
and simplicity of style characterize Fox's 
explanatory writing. Illustrations in 
black-and-white are generally appro- 
priate and are attractively interspersed 
among areas of type. 
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Since Fox assumes complete lack of 
knowledge by her readers when she de- 
scribes record forms useful in acquisi- 
tions, processing, cataloging, and circu- 
lation, perhaps the author should also 
assume that her readers are unfamiliar 
with computer techniques. She would 
have been more considerate of beginners 
if she had defined DOS, on page 160, as 
Disk Operating System. Similarly, Fox 
should have elaborated more when, on 
page 158, she spoke of the CD-ROM 
(Compact Disk-Read Only Memory). 

Among library manuals by other au- 
thors, Introduction to Public Services 
for Library Technicians, by Marty 
Bloomberg (Libraries Unlimited, 1972) 
contains a helpful flowchart on "Circu- 
lation and Discharging Procedure," 
whereas Fox's book offers no flow 
charts. Manual for Small Public Li- 
braries by Jean S. Wright (National Li- 
brary of New Zealand, 1970) is both old 
and provincial. The 1970 Manual ad- 
vises turning down donations for spe- 
cific reasons. Fox advocates the wiser 
procedure of using a form to indicate 
that the library will add gifts to the col- 
lection only when needed. 

Beth Wheeler Fox has drawn on her 
background of library experience as a 
basis for Behind the Scenes of the Dy- 
namic Library . Having conducted semi- 
nars on the subject of operating a small 
library, she has had opportunity to dis- 
cover the information requirements of 
people working in libraries of limited 
scope. (The 1990 paperback will be use- 
ful in small to average-size public li- 
braries and in high school libraries.) If 
special librarians ignore "weeding with 
a heavy hand" when that advice con- 
flicts with patrons' research require- 
ments, worthwhile ideas on other 
phases of librarianship may be gained 
from Fox's technical services hand- 
book.— Carl H. Losse and Arlyle Mans- 
field Losse, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Cataloguer's Way through AACR2: 
From Document Receipt to Document 
Retrieval. By Mary Piggott. London: 
Library Association (dist. in U.S. by 
American Library Assn.), 1990. 314p. 



$37.50 (ISBN 0-85365-768-8). Order 
code L768-8. 

This work complements the author's 
A Topography of Cataloguing (1988). 
In it Piggott continues her exploration of 
fundamental issues in cataloging — in 
this volume, authorship and nomencla- 
ture — using as her starting point the 
current standard for descriptive cata- 
loging, The Anglo-American Catalogu- 
ing Rules, 2d Edition, 1988 Revision 
(AACR2R) . She looks closely at the phi- 
losophy and methodology of AACR2 
and examines how it provides for the 
bibliographic control of specific types of 
materials. She is concerned "to show 
how cataloguing is interconnected with 
all other operations performed in ac- 
quiring, displaying and using library 
materials" (p.xi). 

While Part I of AACR2 provides 
format-specific rules for describing 
physical items, the chapters in Part II 
give rules for choosing who or what is to 
be named in the heading and, once those 
names (or titles) have been chosen, rules 
for determining the form those entries 
should take. The rules in Part II are not 
format-specific. Piggott's focus is the 
rules in Part II and how they apply to 
specific types of publications, each of 
which has its own characteristics. "It is 
necessary to understand their patterns of 
publications and their relationships 
within their own groups and also their 
status in a collection before being able to 
apply the bibliographic conventions 
used to control them" (p.xi). By focusing 
on classes of publications (not physical 
formats as such; most of her classes con- 
sist primarily of printed materials), she 
complements AACR2 showing how its 
emphasis on conditions of authorship re- 
lates to the special characteristics of dif- 
ferent classes of publications. 

After introductory chapters that set 
out the essential elements of biblio- 
graphic description and place AA CR2 in 
its historical context among Anglo- 
American codes, Piggott examines the 
concept of authorship. She describes the 
various roles that persons and corporate 
bodies may play in a work: authors, edi- 
tors of various kinds, and translators; 
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and she relates those roles to the provi- 
sions of AACR2. 

She devotes three chapters to personal 
names, geographic names, and corpo- 
rate names, respectively, their origins 
and development (with an understand- 
able emphasis on British names), and 
treatment in AACR2. Next she turns to 
three special classes of documents: those 
emanating from conferences, from offi- 
cial sources, and those appearing in se- 
rial form. After defining and describing 
the special features of each, she sets out 
the cataloging problems that each gen- 
erates. 

After a short chapter on analytics she 
ends the book with a summary chapter 
of current questions and proposals for 
the content and format of the future bib- 
liographic record. She concludes that 
whatever changes occur the one indis- 
pensable item in the library of the future 
will be the catalog. 

How well does this book fulfill its 
goals, and what is its unique contribu- 
tion to library literature? Perhaps the 
weakest aspect is in the attempt to show 
how cataloging is interrelated to the op- 
erations performed in acquiring materi- 
als. There is nothing on acquisitions as 
such, on bibliographic verification as 
part of the acquisitions process. The re- 
lationships are implicit; e.g. , in describ- 
ing the special bibliographic features of 
serial publications she highlights aspects 
that the acquisitions librarian as well as 
the cataloger needs to understand. 

The relationship to the operations 
performed in displaying and using li- 
brary materials is a bit more explicit 
through frequent illustrations of catalog 
headings and cross-references. Manual 
catalogs are assumed; there is nothing in 
this book about the special problems of 
display (or indexing) that online cata- 
logs raise. The conventions she uses on 
her sample cards differ somewhat from 
those to which Americans (whose cards 
follow the structure of LC unit cards) 
are accustomed. 

The book is not a textbook; it will be 
of use to the practicing cataloger who 
wants to relate the characteristics of spe- 
cific classes of publications, of specific 



types of names, and of specific author- 
ship roles into the relevant rules in 
AACR2. (Citations are to AACR2R 
where the two editions vary.) The book 
is carefully written. Definitions are pre- 
cise and accurate. The content is gener- 
ally up-to-date, but in a few cases (e.g., 
LC's choice of qualifiers for serial uni- 
form titles, on p. 195) practice has 
changed since this book was printed. 
The author's thorough knowledge of 
cataloging is evident throughout the 
work. I recommend this book for cata- 
loged and for those interested in the the- 
ory of cataloging.— Judith Hopkins, 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 

Micrographic Systems. 3d ed. by Wil- 
liam Saffady. Silver Spring, Md.: As- 
sociation for Information and Image 
Management, 1990. 242p. $35. (ISBN 
0-89258-190-5). 

The third edition of Micrographic Sys- 
tems has a new author and is completely 
rewritten. William Saffady, a faculty 
member in the School of Information Sci- 
ence and Policy, State University of New 
York at Albany, has written and spoken 
extensively on micrographics. This vol- 
ume, published by the Association for In- 
formation and Image Management 
(AIIM), is designed to provide a system- 
atic introduction to micrographics for 
"micrographics specialists, information 
systems analysts, office automation spe- 
cialists, records managers, archivists, 
and other information management pro- 
fessionals." Notice that the list does not 
specifically include librarians. The book 
covers types of microforms, source docu- 
ment microfilming, computer output mi- 
crofilming, display and printing equip- 
ment, retrieval systems, costs analysis, 
and interfaces with other technologies. It 
also contains a bibliography of additional 
readings, a list of micrographic stan- 
dards, and a glossary of micrographic 
terms. 

While this is a good current (earlier 
editions were published in 1975 and 
1980) overview of micrographics tech- 
nology, its value for most libraries will 
be limited. It stresses business applica- 
tions of micrographics (e.g., computer- 
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assisted retrieval systems) and most of 
the information is available in other 
sources. It is an essential purchase for li- 
braries serving the business community. 
For other libraries, two recent Ameri- 
can Library Association publications, 
Microforms in Libraries (1985) and 
Preservation Microfilming (1987), pro- 
vide better coverage of library micro- 
graphics. — Jack E. Pontius, Pennsylva- 
nia State University, University Park. 

Authority Control in Music Libraries. 
Proceedings of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation Preconference, March 5, 1 985. 
Ed. by Ruth Tucker. ML A Technical 
Report, no. 16. Canton, Mass.: Music 
Library Association, 1989. 109p. pa- 
per, $22, $17.50 MLA members 
(ISBN 0-914954-37-7). LC 89-12683. 
These proceedings from a 1985 MLA 
preconference consist of nine papers on 
the nature, costs, and benefits of authority 
control. The authors are Barbara B. Til- 
lett, Karen Nagy, Dorothy Gregor, Larry 
E. Dixson, Richard E. Jones, A. Ralph Pa- 
pakhian, Richard P. Smiraglia, ArleneG. 
Taylor and Ed Glazier. The papers pro- 
ceed from the general to the specific, be- 
ginning with an overview of authority 
control, and then focusing on authority 
control in music libraries, minimal level 
cataloging, Library of Congress practice, 
the REMUS-NACO Project, automated 
authority control, and the options for au- 
thority control provided by the biblio- 
graphic utilities. Several papers mention 
cost as a major factor in procuring quality 
work in this field (Tillett, Gregor, Glaz- 
ier); most of the papers deal with national 
standards, cooperative work, and the im- 
pact of library automation. 



Tillett surveys authority control and 
provides a context for the other papers 
by positing that library automation has 
made shared authority work possible. 
Nagy discusses authority work from the 
user services perspective. Gregor and 
Dixson describe creating name, series, 
and uniform title headings at the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the slowness of 
the process there. Dixson's description of 
LC practice regarding music authority 
records is excellent. Jones and Pa- 
pakhian give an overview of the NACO 
(Name Authority Cooperative) Music 
Project (NMP), first known as the RE- 
MUS (Retrospective Music) NACO Proj- 
ect. Smiraglia's paper discusses some im- 
plications of research for authority 
control and music uniform titles; he 
concludes that authority control is es- 
sential "to satisfy the collocating func- 
tions of our bibliographic sources" 
(p. 69). Taylor writes about authority 
control and system design. Finally, 
Glazier's paper discusses authority files 
and the American bibliographic utili- 
ties, and concludes with a summary of 
the Linked Systems Project (LSP) . 

This publication is essential for music 
technical services librarians as well as all 
catalogers who work with music materi- 
als and have to cope with the intricacies 
of creating name, series, and music uni- 
form tide authority records. Moreover, 
any librarian interested in the usefulness 
provided by the relationships among 
terms, or the importance of national 
standards in authority control, will find 
this modest collection of proceedings to 
be an asset. — Richard D. Burbank, Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 
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From Judith Serebnick, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington: I was surprised to 
read in her review of the revised edition 
of A Guide to Book Publishing, by Datus 
C. Smith, Jr. (LRTS 34:276-277), that 
Laverna M. Saunders considers that 
"This new publication is a complete re- 
vision of the 1966 edition of A Guide to 
Book Publishing. " I recently had occa- 
sion to compare the two editions. I 
found that essentially they are word for 
word the same with the exceptions of 
several paragraphs deleted or added, 
some very minor copyediting, and the 
inclusion in the revised edition of an 
eight-page appendix, "Copyright, Li- 
censing, and Piracy," by Paul Gleason 
and an updated six-page bibliography. 

Response by Laverna M. Saunders, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Las Vegas: When I 
prepared my review, I did compare the 
texts of Smith's two editions. In doing. 



so, I consciously looked for revisions. I 
found minor changes throughout the 
text. Instead of debating the semantics 
of "a complete revision," I will agree 
with Dr. Serebnick that the editions are 
essentially the same. My review would 
have been more precise if I had said, "an 
updated version of the 1966 edition." 
Given the stated audience of the revised 
edition and the generic content of the 
book, I believe that the updated version 
is sufficient for its purpose. 

Dr. Serebnick's point raises two re- 
lated collection development questions: 
What degree of revision warrants the 
description of "complete revision," es- 
pecially when a publisher makes the 
claim? What rationale should one use in 
deciding to purchase a revised edition if 
the content is not substantively different 
and one has the earlier edition? In select- 
ing materials, we often make subjective 
decisions and live with the results. 



'Whitney— Carnegii 
^Awards 



In Search of Excellence 
in the preparation of guides to research resources. 



Recognizing Excellence 

Twice a year, the ALA Publish- 
ing Committee recognizes 
outstanding proposals for the 
preparation of guides to research 
resources in the literature of a 
chosen discipline or subject area. 
The guides must show promise 
of being useful to both scholarly 
and general audiences and serve 
an unfilled need. 



Funding Excellence 
The maximum 
Whitney-Carnegie Award is 
$5,000 to cover the costs of 
research and compilation. 

Publishing Excellence 

All Whitney— Carnegie projects 
are carefully reviewed by AT . A 
editors for possible publication. 



Eligibility 

Librarians, bibliographers, and 
scholars are invited to submit 
proposals in any recognized 
discipline or subject area. 

Deadlines 

Proposals are accepted through- 
out the year. The bi-annual 
deadlines for submission are the 
1 5th of March and September. 
Applications received after these 
dates will be considered at the 
next meeting. 

For More Information 

Contact the Director of ALA 
Publishing Services at 
800-545-2433, ext. 5416. 
Or write to: Chair, 
ALA Publishing Committee, 
c/o Director of Publishing, 
American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 



Library Resources 
& Technical Services 

means 
classification 
subject analysis 
book reviews 
collection development 
serials management 
acquisitions 
preservation 
microforms 

Subscribe to the journal that will help you stay current 
with the advances and events in the rapidly changing field 
of library collection management and technical services - 

the foundation of every library! 

Library Resources & Technical Services is the quarterly, 
rcfereed journal of the Association for Library Collections 
& Technical Services (ALCTS), a division of the American 

Library Asst: 



A year's subscription is just S40.00 through January' 1, 

1990, After 1/1/91, »45*. 
Call toll-free 1,800-54 5-2433, ext. 7 for Subscription Services. 

Or write to: 
Subscription Services 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 USA 

• 5=4 => for subscriptions outsitk- the I >SA 





CATALOGING 
GOT YOU IN A DITHER? 

WE CAN HELP: 

PMSC can meet your needs for 
materials and professional cataloging. 



AUDIO CATALOGING 
LP, Cassette, CD ■ 
AACR2 Rules ■ 
LC Name Authorities ■ 
LC Subjects ■ 
ANSCR Classification ■ 
Cards and/ or machine ■ 
readable format 




VIDEO CATALOGING 
AACR2 Rules ■ 
Complete Summaries ■ 
LC Name Authorities ■ 
LC Subjects ■ 
Dewey Classification ■ 
Cards and/ or machine ■ 
readable format 

Call or write for 
samples or information: 

PROFESSIONAL MEDIA SERVICE CORP. 

19122 S. Vermont Ave., Gardena, CA 90248 
(800) 223-7672 in CA: (800) 826-2169 FAX: (213) 532-0131 




INDEX 
ACCESS 
AVAILABILITY 



CD CoreWorks/CoreFiche 



CoreWorks 



/ton* 



...Major Poetry, Essay, Short Story, 
Drama Indexes on CD-ROM 



NOW, 4 indexes in one fully integrated database and search 
program on compact disc CD CoreWorks includes — 

•Master Index to Poetry Analyzing over 1300 
anthologies & single author collections (300% more 
coverage than the "standard" print index) 

"A major indexing enterprise that surpasses the scope 
of any previous single index." (ARBA 90) 

»Roth's Essay Index Analyzing nearly 30,000 essays in over 
1500 collections 



'Roth's Index lo Short Stories Analyzing 4000 short stories 
• World's Best Drama Index Accessing 860 plays including 
B000 characters 

The database containing over a half million fields may be 
searched by title words, authors, first line words, translators, 
and play characters. Electronic searching by all terms, not 
limited to primary words, provides unparalleled access capabil- 
ities. Boolean searching allows up to three operators (AND, 
OR, NOT) in any combination Each and 
every citation refers to the source book 
title and page number 



CoreFiche. 



Full Text Available 
on Microfiche 



All the poems, plays, essays, short stories, and plays accessed 
by CD CoreWorks are available in their original form with 
CoreFiche. Over one million pages of primary, full text materials 
are instantly available and retrievable with CoreFiche and CD 



CoreWorks Each citation refers to the fiche 
number and page number eliminating 
browsing or searching on the fiche 



Call 1-800-327-0295, FAX 516-829-7746, or write 

ED Roth Publishing, Inc. 185 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, NY 11021 

for additional information about CD CoreWorks and CoreFiche 




